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is being offered teachers this year in an 
evening of exciting entertainment offered by America’s leading dance unit, TED SHAWN AND 
HIS ENSEMBLE OF MEN DANCERS. This program will be given at the Auditorium on Thursday 
évening, November 2, and WEA menibers attending the convention will be admitted FREE upon 
presentation of their admission cards. However, one word of warning: there are only 9,000 seats 
in the Auditorium and so it must be a case of “first come, first served”. 


The program being presented is a three-act dance recital: “O Libertad!”, a breath-taking spec- 
tacle in which barbaric splendor, bitter tragedy, religious fanaticism, humor and satire are inter- 
woven into the choreographic patterns of Shawn’s most recent dances based upon phases of 
American history. The dance-drama touches upon America’s past from the early times of Monte- 
zuma, down thru the early Spanish years in Southwest America and the Califomia gold rush to 
the present, taking us through the experiences of the World War, the jazz decade, the depression 
(and what Shawn happily depicts as our emergence from that economic holel), modern sports, 
and “mobilization for peace”. The finale is a picture of the future which Shawn presents under the 
title of “Kinetic Molpai”. 


Those who have seen Shawn and his brilliant troop of male dancers will, we feel sure, be 
among the first to appear at the Auditorium on the evening of November 2, for once a Shawn fan 
always a Shawn fan. To others all we need to say is that we are bringing to the convention the 
greatest troop of dancers in America. 


SPECIAL TREAT FOR MUSIC LOVERS, FRIDAY 


The second great “cultural attraction” of the 1939 convention will be the appearance of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under the direction of Eugene Ormandy, the evening of Friday, Nov. 3, at 
the Auditorium. While not an integral part of the program sponsored by the WEA we wish to call 
attention to this outstanding attraction, as the sponsors, the Arion Music Club of Milwaukee, have 
arranged to present this great musical organization at un-heard-of low prices. See page 49 for 
further details. We trust that many conventioners will support this fine entertainment feature 
planned for the benefit of visiting teachers. 
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EDUCATION AND THE LEGISLATURE—SO FAR 


— final review of the 1939 Legislature cannot be offered at this time. The session 
is still in full swing and it may alter or repeal laws it has passed. Appropriations voted 
for state aids and institutions are subject to the adequacy of taxes to be levied and to the per- 


manence of previously enacted safeguards, so that appraisals of financial support for education 
are, likewise, contingent upon subsequent developments. 


The fact that approximately one hundred sixty bills affecting schools and teachers were in- 
troduced shows the broad educational interest of our current lawmakers. Practically every phase 
of administration, organization, finance, and teacher welfare received attention in various forms 
and purposes. Assuming the fixity of laws passed and bills killed, the session produced some 
gains, far-reaching laws, and defeated numerous highly destructive measures. 


High Schools 

Following the general demand for high 
school legislation over the past decade, effort 
was especially directed upon transportation 
and tuition problems. The first transportation 
bill approved by both houses was vetoed by the 
governor who maintained that bus regulation 
should reside in a motor vehicle division in- 
stead of in the department of public instruc- 
tion. This measure would have charged costs 
to parents. Following this setback, interest and 
influence gathered around another bill which 
simply set up legalization sections and re- 
quired the state superintendent's approval of 
bus routings. Before passage it was amended 
to charge transportation costs to tuition-paying 
units, said costs to be included in the tuition 
bills. The bill was signed by the governor and 
only time will tell whether or not the cost 
amendment will aid or hinder the orderly 
operation of the law. The cost amendment 
may be stricken before adjournment. 

Most of the districts which had clamored 
for relief from the financial hardships imposed 
by the old tuition formula will welcome the 
new statute permitting actual cost up to three 
dollars. It may not help some city districts. In 
previous sessions bills of this sort always stir- 
red up a bitter farm-urban fight. At this year’s 
hearings hardly any opposition was voiced. 
One powerful agricultural group gave it 
needed support. 

Other legislation affecting high school ad- 
ministration repealed the aid for advanced 
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work in rural schools, repealed the detachment 
law which nearly wrecked many districts, and 
another law removed the maximum of 
seventy-two square miles for high school 
districts outside of cities. 


State Certification 

One of the most sweeping changes in school 
law was brought about by the passage of the 
state certification law. An issue which had been 
contested for years, this legislature has charged 
the state superintendent with the promulgation 
of standards and regulations for the issuance 
of all teachers’ certificates and authorized him 
to certify the same. All sections prescribing 
the detailed requirements were repealed. The 
state superintendent has formulated the rules 
and regulations governing licenses and certif- 
icates and the teachers will no doubt be 
apprised thereof. 


Rural Districts 

School districts with less than ten in aver- 
age daily attendance will receive twenty-five 
dollars per pupil in average daily attendance 
instead of two hundred fifty dollars. The same 
rule will govern county school aid. 

The law governing alteration of school dis- 
tricts is amended to include second and third 
class cities. Any person aggrieved by the re- 
fusal of municipal boards to file orders for 
district boundary changes may appeal to the 
state superintendent. The latter may, on his 
own motion, order the attachment of districts 
with less than a valuation of $100,000 to con- 
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tiguous districts. An appeal from the state 
order may, however, be taken to the circuit 
court. 


Teacher Tenure 

Teacher security in employment came for- 
ward soon after the legislature convened as 
one of the most controversial issues of the ses- 
sion. A bill for complete repeal was offered. 
After a bitter fight in the Assembly that house 
passed the repealer by a margin of a few votes. 
The Senate, however, made short work of. it 
on the grounds that the law had not had suf- 
ficient time to be understood by boards or the 
public generally. Pressure for modifications 
persisted from many sources and two changes 
were made. The first was the exclusion of dis- 
tricts having one or more than one one-room 
schools. The other change set sixty-five years 
as the age beyond which tenure would not 
operate to protect contract rights. In the face 
of opposition of school groups a Senate amend- 
ment excluded administrators and supervisors 
from the age limitation. Since it came as an 
amendment from the floor there was no hear- 
ing on the proposal. The WEA Welfare Com- 
mittee and Secretary opposed the exclusion as 
did the city superintendents, which group, in 
association convention at the time, passed a 
resolution requesting its defeat and transmit- 
ted it to the Senate. Despite these efforts to 
forestall the amendment it was adopted by the 
legislature. 

Attempts to exclude married women teach- 
ers from tenure failed, as did the bill sponsored 
by the Association of Wisconsin School Boards. 

As this is written the only tenure matter 
pending is the Joint Resolution to provide for 
a popular referendum on the repeal of the 
state tenure law in April, 1940. The referen- 
dum will be advisory only, but will be the first 
time that any phase of the welfare of teachers, 
who represent a small minority of the body 
politic, will be tried at the polls. What purpose 
it will serve, other than to “put the bee” on 
teachers, is difficult to see. 


The Retrenchment Drive 

And we mean DRIVE! 

Long before the legislature assembled, the 
stage was being prepared for an attack on pub- 
lic services and schools. The drive had several 
aspects. One was to put over a tax limitation 
law. In due time the bill appeared and the 
meticulous planning of certain groups began 





to show itself in a daily barrage of petitions to 
the legislature demanding passage of the bill. 
Municipal units, school boards and educational 
groups showed the impossibility of operating 
under the drastic proposals. Several counter 
proposals in the form of substitute amend- 
ments failed to impress the legislature. In the 
scramble to get something through there was 
submitted the most devastating bill, as far as 
schools and public services are concerned, that 
we have ever seen. It was substitute No. 5 to 
the tax limitation bill, an absolute abrogation 
of state standards under which the local units 
could proceed at will in any matter. In fact, 
it was so obnoxious that it was withdrawn be- 
fore it came to a vote. Incidentally, while the 
schoolboards and their employes did their 
share in disposing of this wrecking instru- 
ment, much credit goes to the firemen and 
policemen. The attempt just mentioned is 
paralleled in another bill which, although not 
as extreme, changes ‘‘shall’”’ laws to ‘may’ and 
vitiates state standards of service and 
compensation. 

Another phase of the retrenchment drive 
was aimed at Milwaukee schools where at- 
tempts were made to put ordinary expendi- 
tures to referenda. Another was the biennial 
bill to repeal the one and one-half mill levy 
for schools for vocational and adult education. 
The installment tax plan with its removal of 
the priority of school tax money was also in 
the hopper. Fortunately, all but one of these 
have been killed and the legislature is to be 
commended for not yielding to synthetic de- 
mands for tax panaceas, complicated collection 
systems, and demoralization of public service. 


Retirement Fund 


The first measure on this subject seeks to 
shrink the fund to a fixed range by withdraw- 
ing the surtax when the fund reaches a stipu- 
lated amount. It has not been reported out of 
committee. A recent bill decreases benefits. 
Upon invitation of the committee before 
which the bill was heard, representatives of 
the various boards and WEA met with the 
committee and submitted counter proposals to 
be embodied in a substitute to the original bill. 
Changes acceptable to teachers’ spokesmen in 
no way affect benefits, annuities, or the integ- 
rity of the system. Members can take it for 
granted that any other changes have been and 

(Continued on page 56) 
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pe eenaon has a poem “Each and All” which pictures the ideal of every profes- 

sional group, especially teachers. I suggest that every teacher read it, and 
then read again “The Mountain and the Squirrel.” The two poems are comple- 
mentary, and together illuminate the basic principles of a democratic society. I 
may be a very unimportant worker, so far as public recognition is concerned, but 
I am one of the large number upon whom the others must depend. This idea is 
implicit in all democracy and all social service. 


The Wisconsin Education Association is based upon this principle. It has 
grown from a group of seven or eight men with a vision, to a great all-inclusive 
organization of teachers working together for the common good—not only of 
their own profession, but for the children and the state. It can point with pride 
to its long and honorable record, to self-sacrifice and devotion, to wise leadership, 
to a list of achievements both in legislative enactments and _ professional 
inspiration and education. 


Because of the organization Wisconsin teachers have a large measure of 
security, a minimum salary quite above any that would obtain without the backing 
of an organized profession, adequate retirement, and the respect of the people of 
the state. Professional standards and ideals are high because of the organization. 


But we are not yet through. There is the ever present danger of reaction and 
inertia. The laurels may wither and the soil may lose its fertility. There are many 
problems to be solved, many difficult roads to travel, much opposition to over- 
come. There are new fields to cultivate, mew coordinations to effect, and old 
ground to cultivate anew. ‘ 

The Wisconsin Education organization should include every worker in the 
field of education. It should know no class distinction, no pressure groups, no 
educational castes. It is “each for all and all for each.” 

It will be a great day for education in Wisconsin when every teacher is a 
member of the Wisconsin Education Association and is consciously and earnestly 
working to achieve its objectives. 
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Gutzon Borglum 


CENTRAL W.T.A. 
Wausau—October 6 


NE of the first of the fall divisional con- 
held at Wausau, 
October 6. The association officers have pur- 
posely set the date of the meeting in advance 
of other sectional programs, so that teachers 
will have the inspiration of the convention as 
soon as possible after the opening of school in 
September, 


ventions will be 


The morning session will be marked by 
timely emphasis upon economic questions con- 
fronting the American people. William A. 
Irwin, New York City, associate educational 
director of the American Institute of Banking, 
will speak on ‘The American Way’. Professor 
“Bill” Kiekhofer, popular U. of W. economics 
professor and a recognized authority in his 
field, will comment upon current problems, 
speaking under the challenging title “Is the 

















JUDGE AUGUST E. 
BRAUN. judge of the 
Juvenile Court, Mil- 
waukee. will speak 
to junior and senior 
high school teachers 
on Western W.T.A. 
program. 


Boake Carter 





Upton Close 


American System of Free Enterprise Worth 
Saving?” 

The evening program includes brief concerts 
by the Wausau High school orchestra and the 
Mens’ Glee club of Central STC. The head- 
line speaker of the evening will be Upton 
Close. Many years of astonishing adventures 
and intimate acquaintances with the people 
and languages of the Orient make him an 
authority upon important events in the Far 
East and their relationship to international life. 

Us usual, the sectional programs will be de- 
voted to specialized professional topics. At the 
time the Journal was going to press the follow- 
ing speakers were scheduled to appear: Miss 
Goldena Fisher, Chicago; Dr. John William 
Ashton, U. of Iowa; Miss Ethel Kawin, Glen- 
coe, Ill. schools; Miss Ruth E. Michaels, Stout 
Institute; Paul C. Nelson, Stout; Miss Emma L. 
Wilder, La Crosse STC; J. F. Waddell, ass’t. 
state supt.; and Dr. Katharine W. Taylor, 
state dept. of mental hygiene. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR EDUCATION ASS'N 
Superior—October 12-13 
HE opening meeting of the Lake Superior 
convention will feature the appearance of 
two well-known figures, one in the field of 
teaching and the other a columnist of note. 
The first speaker will be Dr. George W. Crane, 
member of the department of psychology, 

































Olga Trevisan 
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Northwestern University, newspaper columnist 
and lecturer. The second will be Drew Pear- 
son, co-author of the ‘Washington Merry-Go 
Round” book and newspaper column. Mr. 
Pearson gave a very fine address at last year’s 
state teachers’ meeting and we are pleased to 
see that he is returning to the state to give us 
new inside glimpses into important phases of 
the national and international political scene. 

On Thursday afternoon ‘the second general 
session will witness the appearance of Dr. 
Frank E. Baker, president of Milwaukee STC 
since 1923 and former president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teacher Colleges. Second 
headliner on this program will be Charles D. 
Flory, department of education, Lawrence col- 
lege, who will speak on “The Galloping 
ch”. 

The Thursday evening program will begin 
with a banquet at 6:00 P. M., to be followed 
by an illustrated lecture on “Inside Nazi 
Germany”, by Julien Bryan. Mr. Bryan spent 
the past summer in Europe getting recent in- 
formation on the European situation. 

Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, actively associ- 
ated with Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity since 1908, and since 1938 emeritus 
professor of education at that school, will be 
the featured speaker on the Friday morning 
program, while the concluding program that 
afternoon will feature such speakers as Prof. 
Stephen M. Corey, U. of W., Misses Marie C. 
Cuddy and Bernice E. Leary, research special- 


Wm. A. Irwin 


Ella Enslow 


ists in reading, Dr. Charles D. Flory, and 
Olive Ritter, U. of Iowa, specialist in primary 
and intermediate arithmetic. 
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NORTHERN W.E.A. 
Ashland—October 12-13 


OLLOWING the custom of previous 

years many of the speakers appearing on 
the Lake Superior program will be featured 
headliners of the Northern convention on alter- 
nate days. Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick, Columbia 
University, will be the featured speaker on the 
Opening program, Thursday morning, in the 
auditorium of Ashland High school. After Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s speech the convention will break 
up into sectional conferences, under the heads 
of Languages and Reading, Science and Con- 
servation, Music, and Manual Training. 




















DR. HOWARD LANE, 
Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is one of the 
headliners on the La 
Crosse convention 
program, speaking 
on “Educating for 
Freedom”, 














The Thursday afternoon session will be held Speakers on the Thursday afternoon program 
at the Majestic Theatre. First headliner will be are Ella Enslow and Judge J. M. Braude. The 
Prof. Stephen Corey, assistant dean of the Friday forenoon speakers are Channing Pollock 
School of Education, U. of W. His address and Gutzon Borglum. ” 
will be followed by an_ illustrated lecture Ella Enslow is the pen name of Lena Davis 
“Japan over China” by Julien Bryan, world Murray (Mrs. Crosby Murray), co-author of . 
8 oa lecturer. enaioous a series of articles entitled “Schoolhouse in the P 
Pee - . oye scl gn bare ae = Foothills” and a book of the same name. Her b 
8 . : > lectures ate said to have humor, pathos, and e 
partment of education, Lawrence College alien Deiinathe tities 
(speaking on ‘The Galloping I.Q.”), and A " 
Dr. Katharine W. Taylor, state department of Judge Braude, who likes bad boys for their 
mental hygiene, as featured speakers on the potential goodness, believes that every bad boy fe 
morning program. The early afternoon will represents definite positive qualities. I 
consist of section meetings covering the fields Channing Pollock is an author, publicist, . 
of mathematics and social science. Miss Olive hard-hitting social observer, and world trav- i 
Ritter, U. of Iowa will speak before the ler. He is the author of thirty-one plays, in- E 
mathematics section while those attending the cluding “The Fool”, ‘The Enemy”, and , 
conference on social studies will hear Dr. “}youse Beautiful”. ' 
Edgar Wesley, of the U. of Minnesota. Dr. G R ; 
Frank Baker, president of Milwaukee STC utzon Borglum, sculptor and painter, is 
» P ee . ; : 
best known perhaps for his National Memo- ( 


will be the concluding speaker on the 
convention program. 


CM 


NORTHWESTERN W.T.A. 
Eau Claire—October 12-13 


HE N.W.T.A. convention will be held in 

Eau Claire October 12 and 13. Thursday 
morning will be devoted to round tables; 
Thursday afternoon and Friday morning to 
general sessions and Friday afternoon to 
sectional meetings. 





rial to the fathers of the country, now being 
carved in the granite of Mount Rushmore in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota. He has de- 
voted his life to the fine arts on a large scale. 


Evening entertainment will be provided for 
by Virgilio Lazzari, basso, of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Association and the Continental 
Gypsy Ensemble. 


The round table and sectional programs are 
not all completed as yet but contain speakers of 
note, from the colleges and University of Wis- 
consin as well as the University of Minnesota. 


CHANNING POLLOCK, one of last year’s state convention 
headliners, will appear on the program of the Northwestern 
WTA, Friday, Oct. 13. “BILL” KIEKHOFER, popular and highly 
respected economist on the faculty of the U. of W., will be 
one of the most outstanding speakers on the Central program, 
while MISS CANDACE McDOWELL, head of the nursery 
school, Milwaukee STC is speaking before the Kindergarten- 
Primary section on the Western WTA program. 
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SOUTHWESTERN W.T.A. 
Platteville—October 6 


yh general session of the Southwestern 
W.T.A. convention will open with a talk 
by Professor Grayson L. Kirk, department of 
political science, U. of W., will will speak on 
“A Proper American Foreign Policy”. He will 
be followed by Prof. O. W. Neale, director of 
rural education at Central STC, who will speak 
on ‘Education and Democracy”. 

Section meetings will feature the following 
speakers: English—Dr. Robert C. Pooley, 
English Dept., U. of W.; Sctence—Hubert 
Edquist, Platteville STC; Social Science—Prof. 
Burr Phillips, head of the social science de- 
partment at University high school and in- 
structor in history at the U. of W.; Upper 
Grades: Delia Kibbe, state department of 
public instruction, and Prof. W. R. McConnell, 
Miami Univ.; Rwral: Prof. O. W. Neale, 
Central STC. 


Ce 


WESTERN W.T.A. 
La Crosse—October 12-13 


AN unusually attractive appearing program 
has been arranged for the La Crosse con- 
vention, according to the printed program 
which has reached our desk. The opening 
general session (all general session meetings in 
the La Crosse Central H: S. auditorium) 
Thursday afternoon will feature the appearance 
of Boake Carter and Senator Wiley. Mr. 
Carter will speak on ‘Free Speech On The 


Below are two men who promise to contribute much to the 
success of the Westem WTA meeting: Left, VIRGILIO LAZ- 
ZARI, basso, who will be one of the featured singers on 
the entertainment program, and JOHN B. McCLELLAND, 
lowa STC, who will discuss the “Opportunities for Establish- 
ment in Farming” before the agriculture section. JUDGE J. M. 
BRAUDE, right, is one of the headliners on the Northwestern 


convention program. 


News”, and Senator Wiley will speak on the 
convention theme: “Education for Freedom”. 
The first part of the Friday morning session 
will be devoted to an address by Dr. Howard 
Lane of Northwestern University, who will 
also talk on a phase of the convention theme: 
“Education for Freedom’. The latter part of 
the morning will be devoted to section meet- 
ings, with the following speakers as head- 
liners: Agriculture: John B. McClelland, 
Iowa STC., and Louis M. Sasman, state super- 
visor of vocational agriculture; Industrial Ed. 
and Home Ec.: R. W. Gillette, personnel 
manager for the Trane Co., and Mrs. Sylvia 
Shiras, household research center, Milwaukee; 
Intermediate: Dr. Howard A. Lane; Junior- 
Senior H. S.: August E. Braun, judge of the 
juvenile court, Milwaukee; Kindergarten- 
Primary: Miss Candace McDowell, director of 
nursery school, Milwaukee STC.; Rural: Prof. 
O. W. Neale, Central STC, Miss Nuttleman, 
La Crosse. 


The first part of Friday afternoon will be 
devoted to round-table conferences in agricul- 
ture, athletics, commercial, English (two sec- 
tions), health and physical ed., history, lan- 
guage, arts, mathematics, music, science, and 
social studies (two sections). After a business 
meeting the convention will close on a high 
note—literally as well as figuratively, for it 
will consist of musical numbers from the 
“Barber of Seville” given by two outstanding 
singers: Virgilio Lazzari, basso of the Metro- 
politan and Chicago Civic Opera associations, 
and Miss Olga Trevisan, Italian soprano. 
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CHAPTER 22. Empowers the trustees of the Mil- 
waukee teachers’ annuity and retirement fund to ex- 
tend membership therein to certain full-time 
employes of the school board. 


CHAPTER 30. Division of Departmental Research. 
In charge of a director appointed by the governor. 
The director has the following duties and powers: 
The director and his assistants, when directed by the 
governor, shall be authorized and shall make inves- 
tigations of any irregularities, and of all phases of 
operating cost and functions of any or all executive 
or administrative departments, institutions, boards 
and commissions in the state government so as to 
determine the feasibility of consolidating, creating or 
rearranging departments for the purpose of effecting 
the elimination of unnecessary state functions, avoid- 
ing duplications, reducing the cost of administration 
and increasing efficiency.” 


CHAPTER 53. State Certification of Teachers. Re- 
peals former statutes governing examinations and 
licensing of teachers. Henceforth, all teachers in the 
public schools shall be licensed by the state superin- 
tendent according to rules, regulations, and standards 
of attainment prescribed by him. Licenses and certif- 
icates in force on July 1, 1939, shall be valid for 
the period for which issued, unless annulled for 
cause. 


CHAPTER 58. A new section provides that ‘Any 
county, which maintains a county home for dependent 
children or other institution in which children are 
received for care, and in which institution or insti- 
tutions the educational facilities required to be pro- 
vided by a common school district are maintained, 
shall be entitled to state educational aids granted un- 
der section 40.87 as though such institution or 
institutions constituted a common school district. 
The educational facilities offered in such institutions 
shall be under the supervision of the state superin- 
tendent of schools.” : 


CHAPTER 59. Transfers the Wisconsin School for 
the Blind and the Wisconsin School for the Deaf to 
the Dept. of Public Instruction. 


CHAPTER 67. Provides for public hearing on re- 
quested budget of Milwaukee school board. 


CHAPTER 96. Amends section 14.23, by granting 
to the governor the right to designate citizenship 
day. ‘He may also set aside in said manner, the 
third Sunday in May in each year to be designated 
as citizenship day, and shall request its observance 
by all circuit court judges, county boards, munici- 
palities, colleges and other institutions, and by 
suitable exercises for all those persons who have 
recently become enfranchised either by naturalization 
or by reaching their majority with the necessity of 
exercising responsible, vigilant and intelligent citi- 
zenship to safeguard and maintain our inalienable 
American liberties, freedom of person, _ stability, 
strength, endurance of our democratic institutions, 
ideals and leadership.” 


CHAPTER 98, Countywide 
Citizenship Training. Creates a new subsection, 
(39.03) (10): “The county superintendents of 
schools shall annually provide a countywide educa- 
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jority and for those aliens who have become natural- 
ized within the twelve months immediately preceding 
the third Sunday of May. Said educational program 
shall consist of lectures, forums and other forms of 
instruction, allowing free and frank discussion, and 
conducted in a nonpolitical, nonsectarian, and non- 
partisan manner by qualified leaders selected by pub- 
lic school authorities. Said school authorities shall 
provide such teachers’ institutes as will prepare said 
leaders to conduct said educational program. Such 
programs shall meet with the approval of the state 
department of public instruction. The school boards 
of any city, town, or village, or any school district 
or school districts maintaining a high school, or any 
local board of vocational and adult education, or any 
county board may contract with the university of 
Wisconsin extension division to conduct said educa- 
tional program including teachers’ institutes and citi- 
zenship training. Said educational program shall 
stress the doctrine of democracy upon which Ameri- 
can government is based; duties and responsibilities 
of public servants, elective and appointive; duties, 
responsibilities, and obligations of voters; organiza- 
tion, function and operation of said government. Said 
educational program shall be climaxed the third Sun- 
day of May with citizenship day, which shall be 
designated as the occasion upon which Wisconsin 
cititzens welcome said new voters into the electorate 
with appropriate ceremony.”’ 

The district clerk, in taking the school census, 
shall also report the names and addresses of native- 
born men and women attaining their majority in the 
twelve month period ending the third Sunday of 
May. 


CHAPTER 109. Amends subs. (d) of subs. (2) of 
section 40.39, payment of high school aid, by pro- 
viding that it shall be paid to the school or city 
treasurer, ‘‘or to the treasurer of the municipality of 
pupils attending out of state schools as provided for 
by subsection (4) of section 40.47.” 


CHAPTER 117. Credits members of the State or 
Milwaukee teachers’ annuity and retirement systems 
with time absent from the profession while serving 
in the armed forces of the U. S. during the world 
war. 


CHAPTER 121. Age Limit for Teacher Tenure. "A 
new subsection is added to section 39.40 of the stat- 
utes to read: (39.40) (5) After July 1, 1940, the 
provisions of this section shall not apply to a teacher 
after the close of the school year during which such 
teacher shall have attained the age of sixty-five years 
or to any teacher who shall have attained the age of 
sixty-five years prior to July 1, 1940, except that the 
provisions of this subsection shall not apply to prin- 
cipals, superintendents or supervising teachers.” 


CHAPTER 132. Grants to high school or common 
school districts containing lines of electric co-operative 
associations certain portions of license fees paid by 
such associations. 


tional program for adult citizenship training for CHAPTER 133. Amends school hoard law of 
Wisconsin citizens who have attained their ma- Stevens Point. 
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CHAPTER 142. State Budget, 1939-1941. 


Annual State Aid Appropriations 


*Transportation and Tuition ----------- $ 250,000 
*Supervising: Teachers: ......... 5... 225,000 
*Blementaty Schools ............=.... 5,315,000 
State Graded and Junior High Schools__ 125,000 
SE ENO ee co eae sece 1,385,000 


County Normal Schools _............~ 
Co. Sch. of Agr. and Domestic Economy 12,000 


Deaf and Defective Speech .....------ 145,000 
Puysically Disabled. 2.=....-=..-..-.<- 125,000 
Mentally ‘Defective -.............-.... 55,000 
Vocational and Adult Education _____- 255,000 
Vocational Scholarships ~....._.-..--- 20,000 
Patt-time “Agriculture ..........-..... 25,000 


* ~ ieee not subject to reduction by the Emergency 
oard. 


CHAPTER 143. Elementary school aid for small- 
enrolment schools. Amends section 40.87 governing 
apportionment of elementary school aid by the state 
superintendent. School districts with less than ten 
and more than one pupil enrolled shall receive state 
aid equal to twenty-five dollars per pupil in average 
daily attendance. Districts having less than ten pupils 
in average daily attendance do not receive equaliza- 
tion aid to compensate for low assessed valuations. 
The county school tax levied by the county board is 
to be computed in the same manner as the state aid. 
Review of state superintendent's order may be had in 
circuit court. 


CHAPTER 145. Repeals the high school training 
department law. 


CHAPTER 146. Subsection (9) of section 40.04 
and paragraph (a) of subsection (5) of section 40.21 
are repealed. 

Amends section 40.21 (2), governing tuition of 
indigent pupils. Subsection now reads: ‘Every per- 
son of school age maintained as a public charge shall 
for school purposes be deemed a resident of the 
school district in which he resides, except that such 
school district shall be compensated by the munic- 
ipality or by the county in case the county system of 
poor relief is in effect in such municipality in which 
such person of legal school age has a legal settle- 
ment as defined in section 49.02 with an amount of 
tuition equal to the year’s expense of maintaining 
such school, minus state and county aids divided by 
the total enrollment. In case such person maintained 
by the county has his legal settlement outside the 
county then the county shall pay the amount of tui- 
tion due such school district and such county may 
recover such sums paid, from any municipality in the 
state where the legal settlement may be established.” 

The following material is added to subsection (3) 
of section 40.21: “Upon ordering the expulsion of a 
pupil by the board the school district clerk shall file 
a notice of such order with the parent or guardian 
of the pupil. Parents or guardians of expelled pupils 
may appeal to the state superintendent. An appeal 
may be taken within thirty days from the decision of 
the state superintendent to the circuit court of the 
county in which the school is located.” 


The following sentence is added to subsection (6) 
of section 40.21: “If the school attended is more 
than two and one-half miles from the pupil's home 
the pupil's home district shall be liable for transpor- 
tation as provided for under subsection (1) of 
section 40.34.” 

A new paragraph (a) is added to subsection (5) 
of section 40.21 to read: ““When there is sufficient 
room the school board shall admit nonresident chil- 
dren to the school and shall fix the tuition for chil- 
dren in grades below the ninth as follows: From the 
total sum of money expended by the school district 
in operating and maintaining the school including the 
salary of the principal, supervising teachers, and 
superintendent for that portion of time devoted to the 
teaching of or supervision of grades below the ninth 
grade and excluding that portion of costs for the 
operation and maintenance of grades above the eighth 
grade, there shall be subtracted an amount equal to 
the sum of the state and county aid and the differ- 
ence so determined shall be divided by the average 
daily attendance for the given year.” 


CHAPTER 151. Exemption from Teacher Tenure. 
Amends subsection (1) of section 39.40 excepting 
teachers of a common school district operating and 
maintaining one or more than one one-room schools. 


CHAPTER 158. Trust fund loans may be granted to 
school districts for remodeling buildings or teacher- 
ages and transportation vehicles. The period of the 
loan and amount are now regulated as follows: 
“Every loan to a school district may be made for such 
time, not exceeding twenty years, as may be agreed 
upon between said school district and the commis- 
sioners of the public lands, and for such amount as 
together with all other indebtedness of such district, 
shall not exceed five per centum of the last preceding 
assessed valuation of the property in such district, 
except that in determining such five per centum, the 
assessed valuation of all taxable personal property in 
excess of fifty per centum of the assessed valuation 
of the real estate shall be disregarded. The principal 
shall be payable in approximately equal annual 
instalments.” 


CHAPTER 163. Provides manner of fixing salaries 
of city school board members. New section reads: 
"40.605 POWER OF CITIES TO PROVIDE SAL- 
ARIES FOR BOARD MEMBERS. The governing 
body of any city may, before the annual city budget 
is prepared, provide for and fix the amount of com- 
pensation of city school board members for the en- 
suing year. Such amount shall be included in the 
annual city budget as part of the city school tax.” 


CHAPTER 178. Equalization of county common 
school support is governed by the new subsection (2) 
of section 59.075: “In any case where a school dis- 
trict lies in more than one county, then the county 
in which such elementary teachers during the preced- 
ing year are employed as so certified shall be reim- 
bursed from any other county in which such school 
district lies for its share of, such two hundred and 
fifty dollars for the number of such elementary teach- 
ers in the whole district in the same ratio as the 
assessed valuation of the property of such school dis- 
trict lying in such other county bears to the assessed 
valuation of all the property in the whole district; 
the county superintendent of schools (of the county 
paying the whole amount in the first instance), or 
the city superintendent of schools not under the 
jurisdiction of such county superintendent shall com- 
pute the number (including a fraction of a number) 
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that will be derived from applying to the whole num- 
ber of teachers the same ratio as the assessed valua- 
tion of the property of the school district lying in any 
other such county bears to the assessed valuation of all 
the property of the whole school district; having ar- 
rived at such number he shall multiply the same by 
two hundred and fifty and the result in dollars shall 
be certified by him, at the time of the other certifica- 
tion, as the amount to be reimbursed by such other 
county; the county clerk of the county receiving such 
certification shall certify to the county clerk of any 
such other county the amount required to be reim- 
bursed and the county board of such other county 
shall levy a tax in such amount in the same manner 
and by the same method as the tax levied under the 
provisions of subsection (1) of this section; when 
such tax is collected it shall be remitted by the county 
treasurer of such other county to the county treasurer 
of the county entitled thereto. The provisions of 
paragraph (a) of subsection (4) of section 40.87 
relating to aid shall apply to any such other county 
which does not comply with the provisions of this 
subsection.” 


CHAPTER 181. Requires drivers of school buses to 
stop at railroad crossings under same conditions and 
manner as required in section 85.92. 


CHAPTER 193. Amends compulsory school attend- 
ance law by adding to subs. (2) of section 40.70 this 
provision: ‘In cases where there are no parents or 
not more than one parent living at home in which 
there is at least one child, and it is necessary for one 
of the children who is over sixteen and under eigh- 
teen years of age to be employed at home in order 
to maintain the household, such child, for the purpose 
of school attendance under the provisions of this 
subsection, shall be deemed to be regularly, lawfully 
and gainfully employed.” 


CHAPTER 196. Removes the “seventy-two square 
miles” limit from the law governing the establish- 
ment of free high schools outside of cities. 


CHAPTER 219. School Safety Patrols. A new sec- 
tion 40.88, reads: ‘Any school district board or city 
school board or the board of school directors of any 
city of the first class, is empowered to organize 
school safety patrols and with the permission of the 
parents to appoint pupils as members thereof for the 
purpose of influencing and encouraging the other 
pupils to refrain from crossing public highways at 
points other than at regular crossings and for the 
purpose of directing pupils not to cross highways at 
times when the presence of traffic would render such 
crossing unsafe. Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to authorize or permit the use of any safety 
patrol member for the purpose of directing vehicular 
traffic nor shall any safety patrol member be stationed 
in that portion of the highway intended for the use 
of vehicular traffic; except that this section shall not 
affect any plan in operation at the time this section 
takes effect under which a junior police patrol directs 
trafic under the authorization, supervision and con- 
trol of either the sheriff's department or of the chief 
of police or traffic department of the police depart- 
ment of any city, town or village. No liability shall 
attach either to the school district or any individual, 
director, superintendent, teacher or other school 
authority by virtue of the organization, maintenance 
or operation of school safety patrol organized, main- 
tained and operated under authority of this section.” 


CHAPTER 228. Amends 40.30 relating to creation, 
alteration, and dissolution of school districts. Upon 
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filing a petition or upon their own motion, town and 
village boards and councils of cities of the second, 
third and fourth class may create, alter, consolidate or 
dissolve school districts. (The old law limited the 
action to common school districts.) Any person ag- 
grieved by any order of a municipal board may 
appeal therefrom to the state superintendent within 
thirty days following such order. 

The state superintendent is authorized, on his own 
motion, by order to attach districts with valuations of 
less than $100,000 to contiguous districts. The deci- 
sion of the state superintendent may, within thirty 
days, be appealed to the circuit court of any county 
affected. 


CHAPTER 231. Creation of Bureau for Handicap- 
ped Children. Creates a bureau for handicapped 
children within the state department of public in- 
struction. The bureau is to have supervision of all 
services carried on by the department of public in- 
struction for children who are physically and men- 
tally handicapped. The former Crippled Children 
Division becomes a division of the bureau. There are 
also two additional divisions, one for the mentally 
retarded and one for children who have defective 
hearing, vision and speech. The two state schools for 
the deaf and blind which were recently transferred 
by law from the State Board of Control to the State 
Department of Public Instruction are also under the 
supervision of the Bureau for Handicapped Children. 
A director of the bureau, with status of assistant 
state superintendent, is responsible for directing all 
services for handicapped children which are assigned 
by law to the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. A supervisor is appointed for each of the three 
divisions of the bureau. 

State Aid for Special Classes. The provisions re- 
garding the granting of state aid for special classes 
have been restated and clarified. The establishment 
of special classes is now according to the need for 
such classes and the availability of sufficient funds 
as determined by the State Superintendent. 

Elimination of Reports to State School for Blind 
and State School for Deaf. The law requiring city 
and county superintendents to report annually to the 
state schools for the blind and the deaf, the names of 
children with defective sight and hearing, has been 
repealed. Such reports are now made to the state 
superintendent under Chapter 39.11 (1a) which 
eliminates the necessity of reports being made by the 
city and county superintendents to the state schools 
for the deaf and blind. 

Compulsory Education for Children Eligible for 
Special Classes. The law pertaining to compulsory 
education for physically handicapped children has 
been restated, making the provisions which apply to 
normal children also apply to physically handicapped 
children who are eligible for attendance in a special 
class. 

Extension Courses and Home Teaching for Phys- 
ically Disabled. The statutes have been clarified mak- 
ing it definitely possible for a school district to 
provide through local school funds, extension courses 
or instruction in the home to children who are 
physically unable to attend either a regular or a 
special class or school. 

Maintenance for Crippled Children Attending High 
School. The statutes pertaining to the granting of 
maintenance in lieu of transportation for normal 
children attending regular school were clarified, so 
that now a district may definitely provide maintenance 
for a physically handicapped child attending high 
school, who lives too far to be transported daily. 
When maintenance is provided for such children, the 
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district may allow 40¢ a day for maintenance and 
may claim 20¢ a day state aid from the General 
Transportation Fund. This provision does not apply 
to non-resident children attending high school wo 
are under supervision of orthopedic schools. 


CHAPTER 232. Approval of Admissions to Wis- 
consin Orthopedic Hospital for Children by Crippled 
Children Division. Under Chapter 232 of the laws 
of 1939, the applications for admission of crippled 
children to the Wisconsin Orthopedic Hospital are 
routed through the Crippled Children Division of the 
Bureau for Handicapped Children for approval 
rather than having the application sent directly to the 
hospital as under the previous procedure. The new 
procedure makes it possible for the Crippled Chil- 
dren Division to furnish information which it has 
assembled regarding individual children, to the county 
judge and to the hospital before the child is sent to 
the hospital. 

Report to Crippled Children Division Regarding 
Children Denied Hospital Admission. Under this 
chapter, provision is also made that whenever a 
county court denies an application for care of a 
crippled child, that a report be sent to the Crippled 
Children Division regarding such denial. 

Payments Made by Parents for Care at Wisconsin 
Orthopedic Hospital. Under this chapter, any pay- 
ments made by the parents for children admitted to 
the Wisconsin Orthopedic Hospital through certifica- 
tion of the county court, are to be transmitted to the 
Crippled Children Division of the Bureau for Handi- 
capped Children for deposit in the General Fund of 
the state, half the amount to be credited to the 
county. 


CHAPTER 238. High School Tuition. Amended 
sections governing computation and collection of non- 
resident tuition read as follows: 

(40.47)(5) “From the total sum of money ex- 
pended by the school district in operating and main- 
taining the high school, including an item for build- 
ing and equipment costs equal to two per cent of the 
original expenditures by the districts for buildings 
and equipment thereof as certified by the state super- 
intendent of public instruction, such charge not to 
apply for a greater period of time than fifty years in 
the case of a new building or for the unexpired por- 
tion of fifty years of life of an old building, exclud- 
ing land costs, and not to exceed thirty cents per 
week per pupil, there shall be subtracted an amount 
equal to the sum of the state and federal aids, the 
cost of transportation and money expended for the 
payment of principal and interest of bonded indebt- 
edness or other building loans, and the difference so 
determined shall be divided by the average daily 
attendance for the given year, provided that the 
amount chargeable shall not exceed the sum of three 
dollars per week nor be more nor less than the 
amount determined in accordance with the provisions 
of this subsection and under three dollars per week. 
Before July in each year the school clerk shall file 
with the clerk of each municipality from which any 
tuition pupil was admitted, except pupils defined by 
subsections (2) and (2a) of section 40.21, the claim 
for which indigent pupils shall be filed as provided 
for under those subsections, a sworn statement of 
claim against the municipality setting forth the resi- 
dence, name, age, date of entrance and the number 
of weeks attendance, during the preceding school 
year, of each person admitted from such municipality, 
the average daily attendance of the high school for 
the year, the statement of the cost of operation and 
maintenance of the high school as computed in 
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accordance with the provisions of this section, the 
amount of tuition which the district is entitled to 
for each pupil, and the aggregate sum for tuition due 
the district from the municipality. This statement 
shall be rendered on a form prescribed by the state 
superintendent of public instruction. The school dis- 
trict clerk shall file certified copies of all tuition 
bills with the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion before July of each year.” 

(40.47) (6) “The municipal clerk shall enter upon 
the next tax roll such sums as may be due for such 
tuition from his municipality and the amount so 
entered shall be collected when and as other taxes 
are collected, and shall have the same priority as is 
accorded to school taxes under the provisions of sub- 
section (2) of section 40.15, and shall be paid by 
the municipal treasurer to the treasurer of the high 
school district. If a portion of such municipality 
forms a part of a high school district, the taxable 
property in that portion shall be exempt from such 
tuition tax. The municipal clerk shall file with the 
state superintendent of public instruction a certified 
statement of tuition entered upon the tax roll prior 
to January of each year. Failure of the municipal 
clerk to comply with the provisions of this section 
shall render that officer and his bondsmen liable for 
the amount of the tuition statements rendered to him 
by the school clerks and shall constitute cause for 
removal from office for failure to perform the duties 
of said office as provided by sections 17.13 and 17.16. 
When collecting the tuitions as provided for under 
this section the municipal treasurer shall be consid- 
ered to be the agent of the school district to which 
the tuitions are due and shall pay the same by per- 
sonal certified check or cash to the school district 
treasurer, and shall file a certified statement of tui- 
tions paid with the state superintendent of public 
instruction prior to May of each year. Failure to com- 
ply with the provisions of this section shall render 
the municipal treasurer and his bondsmen liable for 
the amount due the school districts as tuition and 
shall constitute cause for removal from office for 
failure to perform the duties of said office as pro- 
vided by sections 17.13 and 17.16. When the amount 
of taxes collected by any tuition paying municipality 
is insufficient to meet the tuition claims filed with 
the municipal clerk, the difference between the 
amount collected and the amount of said claims shall 
be certified to the state superintendent of public in- 
struction by the municipal treasurer responsible for 
the collection of such claims. Immediately upon 
determining the correctness of said certification the 
state superintendent of public instruction shall cer- 
tify to the secretary of state and to the state treasurer 
the amount thereof which each school district is to 
receive. Upon receipt of such certification by the 
state superintendent of public instruction the secre- 
tary of state shall draw his warrants covering the 
amounts due the school districts and the state treas- 
urer shall pay to the school district treasurers the 
amounts due. The state treasurer shall file a state- 
ment of tuition so paid with the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction and with the county treas- 
urer of the county wherein the school district 
concerned lies. When delinquent taxes are collected 
by the county treasurer (or other local treasurer) he 
shall remit to the state treasurer the portion thereof 
that was levied for such nonresident tuition so as to 
reimburse the general fund for such payments to 
school districts from the appropriation provided by 
subsection (8) of section 20.21.” 

Appropriates, annually, a sum sufficient to enable 
the state treasurer to make the payments provided for 
in subsection (6). (Law Digest Concluded in Oct.) 
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AMANDA H. SCHUETTE 


Wisconsin NEA Director 


Set does not come away from a national 
education association meeting nowadays 
with a bag of educational tricks for a formula 
which is a sure solution of every educational 
problem. Rather, one is acquainted with the 
need to “hold that line” for the youth of the 
country. 

At the annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association in San Francisco, July 2-6, 
teachers learned of the concerted action 
throughout the country to cut school budgets, 
to divert school funds for other purposes than 
intended, or to reverse favorable school legis- 
lation. They learned of attempts of moneyed 
interests to discredit the efforts of educators 
and to cripple school systems generally. 

Accordingly, plans are now under way to 
bring to the public through actual cases the 
fact that “education pays.’ The next report of 
the White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy will be a report designed specifically 
for the public. Many child welfare and social 
service agencies were represented at the re- 
gional meeting held in San Francisco. The 
suggestions of leaders in these fields were care- 
fully noted by Dr. Philip Klein of the research 
staff for incorporation into the report. 


Plans for New Project 


Another plan, by no means second to the 
foregoing, to be carried out immediately, is the 
plan to bring before the public and the educa- 
tional forces the realization of the need to 
develop in young people an intelligent, appre- 
ciative, and active loyalty to democracy. 

Dr. William G. Carr, Director of Research, 
announced that $20,000 had been made avail- 
able by the General Education Board to the 
Educational Policies Commission for this pur- 
pose. A case book of successful practice in 
teaching citizenship will be published. It will 
involve a study of forty or fifty school systems 
from which the report will be written. A re- 
quest was made to send to the Commission the 
name of any school which is doing outstanding 
work in teaching citizenship. 

Following Doctor Carr's talk, Supt. Hugh 
Bonar brought honor to Manitowoc and to 
Wisconsin by his splendid description of the 


Says 


LINE! 


6,050 IS JUST A STARTER! 


Last year, at the official audit time in 
late February there were only a few more 
than 6,000 out of nearly 24,000 teachers in 
Wisconsin who were members of the 
National Education Association. 

This year, with Milwaukee as host city 
for the summer meeting, we should make 
a special effort to have a much larger 
percentage of our teachers as members 
of the national organization. As long as 
teaching is your chosen profession you 
should be willing to share in the respon- 
sibilities of carrying on a strong national 
program through the NEA 


THE N.E.A. DESERVES YOUR 
SUPPORT—JOIN TODAY! 


























Citizenship Day celebration in his city early in 
spring. Manitowoc will be one of the cities 
whose work will be incorporated in the report 
mentioned above. 

On many occasions, “The Purposes of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy,” Education 
Policies Commission, was cited as containing a 
dynamic statement of the democratic way of 
life, not only for teachers, but for the public 
as well. This third pronouncement of the Com- 
mission is being studied and quoted with the 
same zeal as were the Seven Cardinal Prin- 
ciples some years ago. Again and again the 
thought expressed on page 26, ‘‘. . . democ- 
racy is not merely a form of political structure; 
it is a method of living,” was developed by 
speaker after speaker. 

Among the important items to report is the 
adoption of the motion to allow any state hav- 
ing 20,000 or more paid members of the 
N. E. A. to elect a second state director. New 
York and Pennsylvania qualify at this time. 

In the early fall the Research Bulletin on 
teacher load will be off the press. 

The new president, Miss Amy Hinrichs, 
New Orleans, in an extemporaneous address 
when she accepted office, pledged herself to 
carry on “the nation’s most vital industry’ be- 
cause “‘a child grows up but once.” 

It will be welcome news to the teachers of 
Wisconsin to learn that Milwaukee, where the 
N. E. A. met twenty years ago, will be host to 
the convention in 1940. 
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-——— Report YOUR Project! ————— 


If you or other teachers in your school 
are carrying on novel projects or using 
materials in unusual ways, such as ex- 
plained below, WRITE US ABOUT IT. The 
success of this feature of the magazine 
depends on the teachers in the field. 
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PUTTERING WITH PUPPETS 


Anna Ullrich 
Jefferson School, West Allis 


(= great problem in getting ready for a 
puppet show is the time required for 
making heads. A very tough light-weight, and 
inexpensive head may be successfully made, in 
comparatively little time, of a papier-mache 
made of facial cleaning tissue, flour, and 
water. 

The following suggestions are for making a 
head about 2 to 21/4 inches in diameter. If the 
head is to be made for a hand puppet, begin 
by making a cardboard cylinder that fits around 
the forefinger. Cover it with cloth, allowing 
enough material, preferably several thicknesses, 
around the neck so that the dress may later be 
securely fastened to the head here. If the head 
is being made for a string puppet, use as a 
foundation a piece of wood about 1 inch 
across and 21/ inches long. 

Around one end of the cylinder or piece of 
wood, build a head shape, using five dry dou- 
ble sheets of crushed facial tissue, and finally 
cover these with a flat dry piece of tissue 
gathered at the neck about 4 inch from the 
bottom, and hold together with a string wound 
around the tissue here. Trim off the edges. 
(See illustration “B’’.) 

Now prepare a papier-mache. In a dish 
thoroughly mix 6 level tablespoons of flour and 
about 10 tablespoons of water. Do not heat 
this, but use it cold. (Take out about a table- 
spoon of paste, to be used later.) Add gradu- 
ally, one at a time, six double pieces of tissue 
—without trouble to tear them to bits—and 
thoroughly work into a fine dough by squeez- 
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ing the mixture through the fingers and knead- 
ing. (See illustration ‘‘A’’.) 

Using practically all of the papier-mache, 
put a layer of it around the head form, about 
Vy to Y4 inch thick. Pat and smooth into a 
ball. Use the remaining mixture to build on 
cheeks, chin, nose, lips, and ears. Work as 
with clay. Press in eyes and mouth. 

Exaggerate certain features, and aim for ex- 
pression. Do not attempt to make a pretty doll 
face. When the head is practically done, use a 
pencil or an orange stick to poke in nostrils, 
shape lips and mouth, etc. If necessary, use 
the additional paste to smooth the head. At 
this time, for a string puppet, insert screw 
eyes over the ears. Finally, but not necessarily, 
flour may be powdered over the entire head 
and lightly patted over it. (See illustration 
a 

Care must be taken not to use too much wa- 
ter in the mixture so that when the head dries 
it will not shrivel out of shape. The head may 
be left several days to dry in the air, or it may 
be baked 3 or 4 hours in a slow oven. (If this 
is done, for convenience, a cylinder head may 
be placed over a funnel.) There will be a 
slight shrinking. 

When the head is dry, if there are rough 
spots, they may be smoothed down with sand 
paper. Or places may be filled in with thick 
uncooked flour paste. 

Then the face is ready to be painted with 
oil paints. Hair may be made of yarn pulled 
apart and made into fuzz, or of theatrical crepe 
hair. This fuzz is glued on the head—the glue 
being applied to the head, not to the fuzz. 
(Illustration “DD” shows two heads ready to 


have dresses attached.) 
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Clowning in the Classroom 


(Digest of a Project in Cleveland School, 
Fond du Lac) 


f Seed few schools grasp the opportunity of 
transferring youth’s interest in the “big 
top” to a classroom project. If you could have 
visited the Cleveland school in Fond du Lac 
one day last spring you would have been 
amazed at all the activity and excitement. For 
the circus had come to town—complete with a 
parade, menagerie, sideshows, popcorn and 
candy—turning the Cleveland school yard into 
a colorful site for a “‘big top” performance. 


The staging of the school circus was not a 
haphazard affair. Miss Lucille Burt was the 
preliminary “ring master” and she had the 
wholehearted cooperation of Mrs. Hazel 
O'Connor, principal of the school and the 
other teachers. The first step was to outline 
plans (we are sure you can secure an outline 
of the project by writing Miss Burt or Mrs. 
O'Connor). The main objective, besides hav- 
ing a peck of fun, was to have the children 
work together and to correlate all the school 
subjects with the circus project. To center at- 
tention on the circus theme (which wasn’t a bit 
hard to do!) a movie about circus animals was 
shown, circus pictures and posters were dis- 
played, circus poems, stories, and songs read 
and sung, and a miniature table exhibit was 
made. Plans were made by representatives 
from each room and then the fun began. The 
kindergarten converted their train into a circus 
train, made animal cages and toy money; 
grades one and two collected toy animals, made 





a circus vocabulary, etc.; grades three and four 
constructed a scrapbook of pictures, drawings, 
and so forth, compiled a reading list and made 
signs for the displays; grades five and six col- 
lected interesting materials read to the children 
of the lower grades, and worked on sugges- 
tions of the planning committee. 

Finally, after weeks of practice and exciting 
preparation the big day came. A block-long 
parade prefaced the main event. Indian head- 
dresses, cowboy suits, and innumerable clowns 
were highlights of the procession. There was 
even a “German band”, with its members 
fiercely mustached and its music delightfully 
discordant as it wheezed thru the stately meas- 
ures of ‘The Man on the Flying Trapeze’. 
The animals were kindergarteners dressed up 
to represent kangaroos and giraffes. 

And the main event was just as much fun 
for the participants as it was for the squealing 
spectators. A stilt-run around the ring had all 
the thrills of a Roman chariot race while some 
fancy rope jumping gave the audience many a 
chance for generous applause. Many other 
stunts highlighted the entertainment which 
was climaxed by a wholesale rush on the pop- 
corn and candy stand at the conclusion of the 
“big tent” performance. 

Though spring is the natural season for the 
staging of a circus project some schools find it 
a splendid subject for the fall months, after 
the children have attended circuses and are still 
in a white heat over the wonders of the greatest 
show on earth. 


<2) 


LET’S PLAY DETECTIVE}! 


Elizabeth L. Smith 
Kenosha High School 


O YOU like detective stories? Who doesn’t ? 

and that is the way tenth graders feel 
about studying tuberculosis with the aid of our 
NTA posters. Because they have frequently 
heard it discussed children are interested in 
learning more about this dreaded disease and 
about its prevention. 

To introduce the unit, the first four posters 
are usually displayed on the bulletin boards 
without comment on the part of the teacher. 
Some children ask questions or offer remarks 
which usually provoke discussions and recitals 





1The set consisting of twenty isotype posters, is furnished 
free of charge, by the National Tuberculosis Association and 
is distributed through the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, 1018 N. Jefferson Street, Milwaukee. 
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of a few known cases of tuberculosis. On the 
second day, the next four posters either re- 
place or are added to the first group. Inter- 
ested in the change, the pupils study the post- 
ers in sequence until they come to the eighth, 
containing pictures of nine people and entitled 
“Can you tell who has tuberculosis? Six have 
it.” There is great excitement mounting to an 
uproar as each offers his opinion. 

“Cooks can’t have tuberculosis.” 

“If he had T.B. he couldn’t be in the army. 
They gotta be healthy.” 

“She has it. Look at her eyes!” 

Unable to prove their points they turn ask- 
ing, “Do you know? How can you tell?” 

In answer, the suggestion to review preced- 
ing posters for possible clues, is made. Each 
poster is then discussed in turn. At the next 
class period, the “question” poster accom- 
panied by the answer sheet with a picture and 
the charted symptoms of each patient are 
prominently displayed. Their discussion gives 
impetus to the story which is climaxed in the 
study of tuberculosis attacks on various occu- 
pational groups. 

This procedure has helped to make the study 
of a serious disease an interesting and profit- 
able game, and the enthusiasm aroused has 
acted as a springboard for further units on 
Koch, Trudeau, bacteriology, and occupational 
diseases. 


WO 


CONSERVATION DAY 


Adolph I. Winther 
County Superintendent of Schools, Oconto 


Dspace County school children and par- 
ents celebrated ‘Conservation Day’’ on 
Friday, May 19 when they toured the county to 
observe the work which had been done to pre- 
serve the forests, rivers and lakes, and the wild 
life. Although only seventh and eighth graders 
were specifically invited, about 450 children 
and 800 adults formed a caravan of over 200 
cars stretched over about two miles of highway. 
This was the culminating activity in a year’s 
study of Oconto County’s conservation prob- 
lems. The trip served this purpose as well as 
being the occasion for the dedication of a newly 
created county park and dam, and an all-day 
outing. 

The trip to and from the northern part of 
the county was negotiated without a single mis- 


hap through the fine cooperation of the sheriff's 
office which escorted the caravan. A speed of 
not more than 43 miles was maintained 
throughout the day, and the officers stopped all 
cross traffic at the main intersections. 

The first stop was made at the Chute Dam, 
or what is now known as Fisher Memorial 
Park. Here the work in building the new dam 
was inspected and the resultant large backwater 
was observed. The CCC Camp at Mountain 
was visited and the youngsters were taken to 
forest reserve land where each was given five 
seedling trees to plant. The afternoon was 
spent in visiting the large tree nursery, and fish 
hatchery in northern Oconto County, and the 
forestry station at Lakewood. The youngsters 
were also permitted to climb a fire tower 
where the method for locating forest fires was 
described. 

Throughout the day the children displayed 
endless interest and enthusiasm. This is the 
first year in which such a program was at- 
tempted in Oconto County. Monthly conserva- 
tion letters had been published throughout the 
year based on conservation activities in the 
county. Bird feeding stations were maintained, 
field trips of interest in the district were taken, 
and surveys made in the local area for deter- 
mining the needs for all types of conservation. 
The program resulted not only in an interested 
pupil, but in actively interested parents. We in 
Oconto County feel that this type of conserva- 
tion instruction is both practical and lasting. 


WO S 


KEEPING MATHEMATICAL 
SKILLS FRESH 


J. Bart. Luttrell 
Wausau Junior High School 


_— forgetting is a process which tends to 
obliterate the achievements of the learning 
process, it is necessary to survey the results of 
forgetting. The multitude of skills that mathe- 
matics involves makes it a fertile field for that 
process of forgetting. This is abundantly no- 
ticeable in those skilfs which are primarily 
disclosed by a “how” question. 

A simple way of asking a question will dis- 
close by its varied responses that the time ele- 
ment of the summer vacation as well as the 
i The author has used this method successfully. It can be 


used in grades six thru ninth, and modified for grades above 
or below that. 
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tive test provides a simple plan for keeping 
some mathematical skills fresh. 


Mathematics Test—Number Skills 


In this test you are given two numbers sepa- 
rated by an “and”. You are to add, to sub- 
tract, to multiply, and to divide them if pos- 
sible. When you add replace the “and” with 
a “plus” symbol; when you subtract replace the 
“and” with a “minus” symbol; do likewise in 
multiplication and division. Reduce fraction 
answers to lowest terms, and carry decimal 
answers at least two places. If no answer is 
possible, write ‘none’. 


Problems 






















“Gee, we oughta be able to work 
it out together” is the title of this 
photograph taken from a recent re- 
port of the Supt. of the New York 
City schools. From all appearances 
the youthful Einsteins were about to 
be tossed for a mathematical loss] 


lack of practice has been at work. For exam- 
ple by writing on the board this phrase, “100 
and .50’”, and asking the students to find (a) 
the sum, (b) the difference, (c) the product, 
(d) the quotient will refresh a large number 
of “how’”’ skills. If the phrase is reversed to 
read ‘50 and 100” and the same four ques- 
tions asked, another set of troubles will ap- 
pear. If they do not the process of forgetting 
has not been active in that group of skills. 
The plan of wording the problem with the 
“and” phrase brings to the front a skill needed 
in working of word problems. For the sake of 
a simple diagnostic test, the student can be 
taught to replace the “and” by a plus symbol, 
a minus symbol, a multiplication sign, and divi- 
sion sign respectively. The following illustra- 


a. 714 and 7 i. % and % 
b. 7 and 714 j. % and & 

c. 3.1 and .62 k. 9 and % 

d. .62 and 3.1 1. % and 9 

e. 30 and .03 m. 258 and % 
f. .03 and 30 n. % and 2% 
g. 2.25 and % o. 2% and 2% 


h. ¥% and 2.25 Test contains 60 responses. 


If the students are instructed to place the 
answers in a chart system so that the addition 
answers are in one vertical column, the sub- 
traction answers in an adjacent column, etc., 
the diagnostic value is increased. The discus- 
sion resulting from such a test can do much to 
overcome the loss due to forgetting as well as 
to discover possible practice assignments. 








TO BE A BOY AGAIN 


Oh, life is so congested 
with its complicated whims. 
We worry what the future holds 
and other serious things. 
With people always telling us 
of things that just annoy, 
Gosh, I wish I had the freedom 
that I had when just a boy. 


A ragged, tagged boy again 
with no thought of the morrow. 
Who has only heard remotely 
of such a thing as sorrow. 
Who’s free to follow woodland paths 
no matter where they led, 
And conscience clear could fall asleep 
while crawling into bed. 


A grown up never finds the peace 
he had when he was young. 
Nor does he have the freedom 
of a “loose and wagging” tongue. 
While some folks seek for glory, 
and others search for fame, 
I’d rather be a barefoot boy, 
out splashing in the rain! 


—Franklin A. Maas 
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CHECK YOUR ANSWERS ON PAGE 957 








. Which of the following days are 


legal holidays? Thanksgiving, La- 
bor Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
Columbus Day, Armistice Day, Ar- 
bor Day, Memorial Day, Good Fri- 
day, Lincoln’s Birthday. 


. How much state aid is given a school sys- 


tem in a community with a valuation of 
$10,000,000 of 48 elementary teachers in 
6 elementary schools and 30 teachers in 
one high school ? 


. The predecessor of State Superin- 


tendent John Callahan was _------- 
ibid chitacebenbuboanide Mr. Callahan became 
State Superintendent in ~---------. 


4. What is the name of the federal law un- 


der which funds are given for instruction 
in agriculture? Home Economics? For 
Conservation ? 


. What educator sat on the other end 


of that historic log, in the prose 
composition praising a famous 
educator? 


. In providing for the support of education 


in Wisconsin what was set aside to form 
the foundation of common school support? 


10. 


i. 


Ez. 
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How is the present high school tui- 
tion determined? Within what lim- 
its? What was the method of com- 
putation last year? 


. Who is Dean of the College of Education 


at the U. of W.? 


. What state educator has made an 


extensive study of transportation in 
Wisconsin? 


Two present superintendents were stars on 
the Wisconsin baseball team while in the 
university. They are: Henry Smith, E. G. 
Wipperman, Robert Lohrie, Bill Hansen, 
Phil Falk, Frank Bray, Charles A. Jahr. 


What two Wisconsin educators have 
been prominently associated with 
the national Social Security Act, as 
(a) author, and (b) present director: 
Aubry Williams, Corrington Gill, 
Dean Garrison, E. E. Witte, Wm. 
Kiekhofer, Arthur Altmeyer, John 
Lasher, George Hambrecht? 


Which of these Wisconsin women have 
been presidents of the WEA during the 
past ten years: Blanche McCarthy, Eliza- 
beth McCormick, Charlotte Kohn, Meta 
Berger, Frances Jelinek, Alice Brady, Ethel 
Gardner, Mrs. Autie Sanford, Emma 
Brookmire. 


(ANSWERS ON PAGE 57) 
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Ane Field Trips Doomed 


teen widely publicized ruling of the Attor- 
ney General on teacher liability for student 
injuries has caused a sort of a fear psychosis 
among the teachers of Wisconsin. Many read 
the ruling, misinterpreted it, and misinformed 
others. Those who understood the legal ter- 
minology were, nevertheless, hesitant about tak- 
ing their pupils on field trips because of the 
general attitude of “why take chances?”. 

In spite of the very informative study by the 
WEA Committee on Teacher Liability*, there 
still is a great deal of confusion on the ques- 
tion of legal responsibility. Conversation with 
many teachers revealed the astounding false 
conception, viz., that the teacher is liable for 
every accident that occurs during a school 
journey. 

Now, teacher liability on field trips is no 
greater than teacher liability in the classroom. 
Yet no one would think of giving up the 
laboratory method because of possible acci- 
dents and litigation. Apparently the field trip 
is still too weak as a method to withstand 
even slight shocks. 

All educational authorities agree that no 
method compares with the field trip in enlarg- 
ing the child’s world, in producing lasting im- 





*Wisconsin Journal of Education, vol. 71, p. 333, Mr. ’39, 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, vol. 71, p. 401, Ap. ’39. 
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pressions, and in helping to bridge the concrete 
and the abstract. Many teachers will recall 
school journeys as the highlights of their own 
school experiences. 

But this country is far behind Europe in the 
use of the field trip as a method of instruction. 
The school journey in the United States is, as 
a rule, poorly organized, inefficiently con- 
ducted, and yields a small educational return. 
In many cases the field trip means just another 
school holiday for teachers and students. 

As one of the important methods in a pro- 
gressive school system the field trip should be 
dramatized and universally adopted as an indis- 
pensable teaching tool in the schools of Wis- 
consin. This responsibility falls alike upon 
teacher training schools, professional organiza- 
tions, administrators and teachers. 

Teacher colleges should encourage research 
in the various phases of the field trip, assign 
term papers on the subject, and require their 
practice teachers to organize at least one field 
trip. 

Professional organizations could discuss and 
sell the method to administrators and teachers 
at meetings, regional and state conventions. As 
an example of such constructive activity one 
can point out the above-mentioned WEA Lia- 
bility Committee. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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HE primary objective of teaching any sub- 

ject is to effect maximum growth on the 
part of the learner. The elements which make 
up such growth are in the main the follow- 
ing: acquisition of functional information, 
development of desirable character traits, in- 
terests and attitudes, development of skills in 
the acquisition of information and the solution 
of problems, both immediate and ultimate. 

In order to achieve this objective of growth, 
a technique of teaching which incorporates the 
knowledge regarding learning and growth 
processes needs to be employed. The first 
requisite is a scientifically constructed course of 
study and second in importance come the 
room, teaching aids and enrichment materials. 

In many fields of instruction the textbook is 
the most efficient course of study attainable. 
The best examples may be found in the field 
of science which seems to be strides in advance 
of other fields of instruction in the matter of 
adequate supply of textbooks and instructional 
materials. An investigation into the methods 
employed in achieving these instructional ma- 
terials reveals that teacher preparation of 
courses of study, syllabi, and teaching aids is 
almost as unintelligible as for the ordinary 
mechanic to build his own car. The modern 
textbook in science ranks very high in author- 
ship, content, organization, and teaching aids; 
it is a result of skillful integration of, (1) 
years of experience in the field of teaching the 
particular science subject, (2) years of scien- 
tific investigation, (3) the latest principles of 
educational psychology, and (4) a sound 
educational philosophy. 

Most frequently the energies and abilities of 
at least two authors have been pooled together 
for the purpose of producing an improved 
product. This provides for expert counsel on 
the theoretical, practical and factual phases 
which are necessary for the production of 
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efficient instructional materials. A large propor- 
tion of the authors have had many years of 
teaching experience in the subject and have a 
broad and thorough background in subject 
matter, educational psychology, and philosophy 
of education necessitating a doctor of philos- 
phy degree or its equivalent. Specialists in 
each of the fields of information with a doctor’s 
degree and extensive experience, more fre- 
quently than not, cooperate in the production 
of a single textbook. 

The content of the modern science textbook 
is based upon the best scientific information 
acquired to date by means of years of scientific 
experimentation as to the needs of pupils, in- 
terests of pupils of certain ages, needs of the 
adult persons, and a composite of best expert 
opinion. Results of investigations regarding 
the vocabulary suited to pupils of certain ages 
and the length of sentence and mode of con- 
struction suited to grade levels are likewise 
utilized. This procedure provides the most 
essential subject matter for contemporary 
growth of the pupils. 

The modern science textbook is psychologi- 
cally sound in its organization. The organiza- 
tion throughout is, from the pupils’ viewpoint, 
unitary in form, and the materials are pre- 
sented in the form of problems. Other superior 
features reveal that the material is adapted to 
the age and grade of the average pupil; pro- 
visions are made for individual differences, in- 
creasing difficulty of content, individual prob- 
lems, and use of the scientific method; and, 
units are uniformly organized and adapted to 
seasonal sequence. (Continued on page 56) 
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PUCAtriowe. NEWS OF THE MONTH FROM THE OFFI! 


Dear Friends: 

As time marches on we are greatly concerned with talk of war abroad. Our hearts go out to the homes 
and families of those involved. What can we do as parents and teachers to instill a desire for world peace 
in the hearts and thinking of our children; to build an attitude of fellowship toward those across the sea as 
well as our nearer neighbors? It must be possible to guide this generation into channels of thought which 
will rebel against the atrocities of war! As teachers, you are in a position to direct this thinking; to guide 
this generation into an appraisal of events and results which will show the fruitlessness of it all. As par- 
ents, our job is to provide happy home life where, through our example, our children have opportunity to 
practice peace. Peaceful families develop peaceful nations, thus contributing to world peace. 





Let us work together in our parent-teacher associations this year to develop a real home and school 
relationship in order to give our boys and girls a greater sense of security; to learn more of the relation 
between our children and our school and community; and through our monthly programs and study group 
meetings get a better understanding of them and their relation to us as parents and as teachers. May we 
leave each meeting with the satisfaction that through this meeting parents and teachers have had opportunity 
to become better parents and teachers. 


The counsel and cooperation of our teaching group is needed for successful parent-teacher results. In 
this period of uncertainty as to what constitutes the purposes of education in a democracy may we all ac- 
cept the divine guidance which is ever at hand for us. May we create within our children a sincere desire 











for world peace. 


My best wishes to you all for a happy, interesting year in your school work, 


Most cordially, 


MRS, H. P. STOLL 


President, Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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THE PARENTS’ WORK SHOP 


‘THROUGH the joint efforts of the Wisconsin 

Congress of Parents and Teachers, The Wisconsin 
Department of Mental Hygiene, and the University 
of Wisconsin, a pioneer venture in parent education, 
a Parents’ Work Shop, was carried on as an or- 
ganic part of the University’s Summer Laboratory 
School. It is recognized more and more widely that 
the parents are the most important factor in the de- 
velopment of every child, that schools must there- 
fore include parent education if they are to benefit 
the whole child, and that the Parent Teacher Associ- 
ation is the school’s most important ally in reaching 
parents in vital ways. In the interest of applying 
these principles, the Wisconsin Work Shop was an 
earnest attempt to demonstrate ways of incorporating 
parents as an organic part of the life of the school 
and of offering them opportunity for genuine study 
at the adult level. 

The Work Shop enrollment was limited for dem- 
onstration purposes to twenty-five members. Nine 
had children in the Laboratory School. Thirteen were 
from Madison and three from Wisconsin, one com- 
muting daily from Watertown. The remaining eight 
were from Illinois, Nebraska, Tennessee, New Or- 
leans, South America, and Vienna. There were two 
fathers among the group. The staff consisted of 
Katharine W. Taylor, whose time was made possible 
through the courtesy of the Wisconsin Department 
of Mental Hygiene, and Mrs. W. A. Hastings, our 


State Health Chairman, who generously gave her 
time. 

The program followed the Work Shop idea of 
work at the adult level with every member working 
on an individual or small group subject. These were 
reported to the large group as the basis of its 
discussion. 

Every member of the group made a number of 
observations in the Laboratory School and _ three 
served as participants, helping with class-room ac- 
tivities daily and following the same program as 
the one worked out for student teachers. Seven made 
personality studies on their own children which they 
then compared with the personality studies student 
teachers made on the same child. Sixteen wrote 
papers on that aspect of child development or family 
living they believed would benefit them most. There 
were two projects carried out by small committees, 
one on developing family recreation and another on 
the division of home responsibilities. To facilitate 
these projects, each mother made a day’s diary record 
of how her time was spent and the emotional re- 
actions she had to the various activities of the day. 
Other topics considered in the classroom discussions 
were, “What we want for our Children”, ‘What to 
expect at various ages’, “Emotional Maturity”, ‘‘Par- 
ents as people’, ‘“Home-School Relations”. 

Three evening meetings were held for fathers. 
These consisted of discussions based upon the Human 
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THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHER: 


Relations films of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. 

After the Work Shop members had made observa- 
tions of class room situations, Mr. Mackenzie, the 
Director of the School, and Mr. Luberg, the Prin- 
cipal, came in on successive days to lead discussions 
on the purposes of modern education and to help 
the mothers evaluate what they had seen. The parents 
then spent additional time observing more intensively 
on the basis of points brought out. After two weeks 
of this, the whole class spent one morning on a tour 
of the class rooms when each teacher explained her 
purposes and program while her students were occu- 
pied elsewhere. A mother was asked to represent the 
group in a panel discussion planning the sixth grade 
summer program. During the last week of the Work 
Shop, all members were invited to participate with 
all the teachers in evaluating both the Laboratory 
School and the Work Shop on the basis of questions 
worked out by both groups. 

Because of the enthusiastic response to the work 
of this summer, definite plans are being made for ex- 
tending the program next summer. Forty-two have 
already requested to have their names put on the 
waiting list in addition to the majority of this year’s 
members who wish to attend again. At a special 
meeting held at the close to discuss possible oe 
developments, the following suggestions were made 
for the summer of 1940: that the Work Shop run 
the full six weeks of summer session; that a resi- 
dence hall be requested for out-of-town members; 
that two evening meetings a week be held for fathers; 
that one Saturday session of the Laboratory School be 
arranged so that the fathers also might observe their 
children in school; and that arrangements be made 
for granting University credit for the work to those 
wishing to secure it. 

The following evaluations of the Work Shop sug- 
gest the very real benefits found by parents attending 
the Work Shop, of the inspiration parents gained 
from the vital contacts with other stimulating minds, 
of the increased understanding and significant changes 
in attitude and point of view brought about by the 
intensive three weeks work, and of the joy afforded 
by the experience itself. 


What parents write: 


“The Parents’ Work Shop has been a most stim- 
ulating experience. It has given me an objective view 
of the kind of wife and parent I have been, and en- 
abled me to clarify my real goals of motherhood and 
to eliminate much of the cluttering underbrush of 
anxiety, tension and over-emphasis upon unimportant 
details”. 


“I feel that I have been given a long perspective of 
personality development, and that I will be better 
able to adjust myself in guiding my son toward 
adulthood.” 


“Hearing other mothers’ ‘problems’ was very en- 
lightening to me—I see now that what seemed to 





be ‘problems’ were perfectly normal interests and 
acts. I better understand children’s motives and needs, 
and feel that the Parents’ Work Shop has certainly 
started us toward a fine goal. I believe that if we 
mothers were to form reading clubs among our 
friends and neighbors, and confine our study to Child- 
Parent-Teacher relations, we could make great strides 
in aiding our child to smoother adjustment to 
civilization”. 


“The Work Shop has stimulated in me the desire 
to reach for the highest goal, and to know that re- 
gardless of the unhappy experiences in life, the 
achievement of a normal and well developed per- 
sonality makes life worth while.” 


“My vacation is over! Three weeks of pleasant 
contact with a class of serious-minded parents has 
given me more satisfactory recreation than I had 
expected. I have used ‘recreation’ sincerely. There 
has been a feeling of unity in the class that has 
been enlightening, in spite of the varied dispositions 
and backgrounds represented. This indicates, I think 
that a similar group could be organized in any com- 
munity if satisfactory leadership was provided. Splen- 
did material for leadership was exhibited. 

“Many things were explained that will help me in 
guiding my children when the need arises. Altogether 
it was one of the most enjoyable vacations I have 
ever spent’. 


The following summary by a_ student-teacher, 
gives an impartial close up of the project. 

“It was a privilege to be allowed to visit the 
Parents’ Work Shop. In no class on the University 
campus have I seen more interest or enthusiasm dis- 
played. It was evident that every person in the Work 
Shop was there because he or she was vitally inter- 
ested in the subject being studied, not because he 
needed credits toward a degree. 

“The child, one or both of whose parents are in 
this class, should benefit both directly and indirectly; 
directly, as the parents find out about the fundamen- 
tal needs of the child and ways to fulfill these needs; 
indirectly through association with his parent as the 
later is helped to feel more secure and better ad- 
justed, thus being more able to give the child the 
understanding, affection and guidance he longs for 
and needs.” 


Cw 


IMPORTANT DATES 


Fond du Lac has been chosen as the 1940 Con- 
vention City by the Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers’ Convention days will be April 23-25. 

Wisconsin Parent Teacher Week—October 15 to 
20, inclusive—will bring the program of the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers to the 
attention of Wisconsin’s citizens. 
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Laugh and The 


Absence Makes the Heart - - - 

“It is the duty of everyone to make at least one 
person happy during the week,” said a Sunday-school 
teacher. ‘““Have you done so, Freddy?” 

“Yes,” said Freddy promptly. 

“That's nice. Now tell us what you did?” 

“I went to see my aunt, and she was happy when 


I went home.” 
—Adult Leader 


’Twas the Day After Thanksgiving 
The teacher said to her class: “Words ending in 
‘ous’ mean ‘full of,’ as joyous means full of joy and 
vigorous means full of vigor. Now give me an 
example of such a word.” 
Tommy raised his hand and said, “Pious.” 


A Rude Awakening 
“Yes, said the great man, “I woke up one morn- 
ing and found myself famous.” 
“It was slightly different with me,’’ sighed the 
other. “I found myself famous—and then I woke up.” 
—The Christian Science Monitor 


No Time for French 
Crawford—So _ can’t understand why your boy 
in college flunked in all the foreign languages ? 
Crabshaw—No; it’s a mystery to me. He picked 
up all the college yells in no time. 


We Do Get Around 


“And how do you like our city?” said the Con- 
tinental landlord to his American visitor. ‘I hate it,”’ 
was the reply. “It’s as hot as the nether regions, and 
just as uncomfortable.” 

“Ah!” said the landlord admiringly. “Is there any- 
where you Americans have not been?” 


Bossy’s Jewelry 
Betty Ann, making her first trip to a dairy farm, 
saw a cow with a Bell on its neck. She exclaimed, 
“Oh, Daddy, look at the cow with a lavalier.” 


Travel Note 


Tours for teachers are going to Sweden this sum- 
mer, because that is where matches are made. 


Calling All Cows 


Roadside notice: 

“By order of the Selectmen, cows grazing by the 
roadside or riding bicycles on the sidewalk is hereby 
forbidden.” 


Boyhood Ambition Thwarted 


A celebrity was placed next to a talkative and in- 
quisitive maiden lady, who bored him excessively 
with her questions. 

“Tell me, won't you, What was your greatest am- 
bition as a child, and have you attained it?’ she 
asked. 

Looking at her sadly the celebrity said: ‘Madam, 
I regret to say I have never attained my boyhood 
ambition.” 

“And what was it?” 

“To throw an egg into an electric fan.” 








Diamonds in the Rough 
The Star Humor reporter agrees with the sage who 
said, “Some men are born great, some achieve great- 
ness, and some just grate upon you.” 


Leftovers 
The man who is lucky in love remains single. 
The newest definition of a half-breed is a fellow 
with a cold in one nostril. 
Another fellow who lives off the fat of the land 
is the girdle manufacturer. 


Repaid in Kind 
‘Now I've had my revenge,” said the shoe-shop 
proprietor to his friend, as a customer left. 
“Revenge? How so?” 
“Well, the young lady who just went out is a 
telephone operator. I gave her the wrong number.” 


The Optimist 
“Mr. Brown, these are very small oysters you are 
selling me.” 
“Wes, 816; 
“They don’t appear to be very fresh, either.” 
“Then it’s lucky they're small, ain’t it?” 


So That’s How It Is Done 


“Business is so quiet that we better have a special 
sale,’ said the shoe merchant. 

Moy right,” said the store manager, “what shall 
it be?” 

“Well,” said the boss, “take that line of $5 shoes 
and mark them down from $10 to $8.50.” 


Wouldn’t Interfere 


A young boy, undergoing an examination for posi- 
tion, came across the question, ““What is the distance 
of the earth from the sun?” He wrote his answer as 
follows: “I am unable to state accurately, but I don’t 
believe the sun is near enough to interfere with a 
— performance of my duties if I get this clerk- 
ship.” 


Internal Trouble 


An old darky approached the minister cautiously 
and lightly tapped him on the shoulder. 

“Pahson, suh,” he said, ‘Ah wants you all to pray 
for me. Ah’s in a bad way, suh.” 

“Well, Rastus, what's wrong with you?” 

“Suh, Ah’s got a floatin’ kidney, suh.” 

“But Rastus,” replied the minister, “I can’t pray 
“i physical things like that; I only pray for spiritual 
things.” 

“You all can’t pray for a floatin’ kidney? Den how 
come you all prayed last Sunday fo’ the loose livahs ?” 


Taken at His Word 


“What's your time?” asked the old farmer of the 
brisk salesman. 
“Twenty minutes after five. What can I do for 


you ” 


“I want them pants,”” said the farmer, leading the 
way to the window and pointing to a ticket marked, 
“Given away at 5:20.” 
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l Grades 
: Monday 9:30 A.M. Afield With Ranger Mac__---- 5-8 
1 2:00 P.M. . Living History ~............... 7-9 
’ Tuesday 9:30A.M. Adventures of Peggy and Paul 1-3 
SEP BOSE 2k ccincnncsnancinsn 5-8 
Wednesday 9:30A.M. Nature Tales __--------------- 2-4 
1:05 P.M. Journeys in Music Land I 
: (Beginning) 4-8 
. 2:00 P.M. Journeys in Music Land II 
t (Advanced) 4-8 
Thursday 9:30A.M. Music Enjoyment ------------- 2-4 
2:00 P.M. This Land of Ours -_--------- 5&7 
Friday 9:30 A.M. Rhythm and Games -_-------- Kg-3 
2:00 P.M. Radio Reading Club --_------- 5-8 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Tuesday 1:30P.M. Literature—Then and Now ---11-12 
Friday 11:30 A.M. The French Program -_------- 10-12 


(Other programs suitable for high school listening 
| described on page 39.) 
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THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


Radio Hall, Madison 
September 1, 1939 
Dear Teacher: 

You asked for a news program to help you sum- 
marize and interpret the important events of our 
times. 

You asked also for a radio series that would help 
you teach United States 
geography. 

And now your wishes are 
granted, I’m pleased to say. 
“Living History’ and “This 
Land of Ours” are just what 
you wanted, I’m sure. You'll 
find them described in this 
booklet, along with other new 
features and established 
favorites. 

May I make three sugges- 
tions as we start the new year 
together? 

First, try out several broad- 
casts the first two or three 
weeks—more than you expect 
to use. Then select those 
which promise to be best suited to your needs. 

Second, make generous use of the teacher manuals 
and lesson aids for the various courses. The cost is 
slight, just a few cents for a whole semester of help. 

Third, study carefully the ‘Ten Commandments” 
in the next column. Radio can bring lively lessons 
and inspiring leaders into your classroom, but it can 
do so only if wisely used. Your role at the receiving 
end is always an important one. 


Sincerely yours, 


H. B. McCarty, Director 
Wisconsin School of the Air 





Mr. McCarty 


“TEN COMMANDMENTS” 
For Effective School Listening 


I. Provide good receiving equipment! Poor re- 
ception can ruin the finest program. 


II. Select programs carefully to correlate with your 
regular work or to stimulate new activity. 


III. Prepare the class for the broadcast. Build an 
eager listening attitude, and have maps, paper, 
or other materials ready. 


IV. Tune your radio and adjust the volume level 
well in advance of the scheduled time of the 
broadcast. 


V. Give leadership in attentive listening and re- 
sponse throughout the program. Wait for the 
concluding announcement. 


VI. Follow up the broadcast with whatever discus- 
sion or activity seems needed to make the ex- 
perience worthwhile and lasting. 


VII. Don’t kill the pleasure of radio listening by 
compulsory note-taking, excessive testing, or 


tiring routine. 


VIII. Don’t expect the radio to do everything. Your 
skill in using a program is just as important 


as that of the broadcaster in presenting it. 


IX. Encourage listening by parents. Discussions 
between parents and children form an excellent 
tie-up between school and home. 


X. Relay your criticisms and suggestions to the 
broadcasters. They are striving to serve your 
needs. 











MANUALS AT COST 

Detailed guides for the use of the 
broadcasts have been prepared for most 
courses described in this booklet. A 
nominal charge is necessary for these 
manuals, because the Wisconsin School 
of the Air is operated without budget. 

Schools and teachers benefitting from 
the programs are asked to share in the 
cost of mimeographing and mailing the 
teacher aids. In most cases this amounts 
to 10¢. Exceptions: Music Enjoyment 
5¢, and the elaborate, illustrated Let’s 
Draw manual for the entire year 50¢. 
Manuals may be ordered on approval 
and returned if not found to be helpful. 








HOW TO REGISTER 


To obtain teacher aids and manuals, 
it is necessary to register for each 
course separately. 

On a separate card or slip of paper 
for each series of broadcasts you plan 
to hear, list the following: (1) name 
of course (2) your name (3) name of 
school (4) address of school (5) grade 
listening (6) number of children listen- 
ing. Mail the registrations to The 
Wisconsin School of the Air, Radio 
Hall, Madison. Several registrations 
may be enclosed in one envelope. 

Checks, currency, or stamps in pay- 
ment of manuals should be enclosed 
with the registrations. Checks or money 
orders may be made payable to the 
Wisconsin School of the Air. 





























Approved for WISCONSIN Schools 


The Wisconsin School of the Air is officially approved for class- 
room listening by the State Department of Public Instruction and 
the Wisconsin Education Association. 
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Nature and Conservation 


Grades 5-8 


WAKELIN McNEEL 


Asst. STATE 4-H CLuB LEADER 
CHIEF, JUNIOR FOREST RANGERS 


ATURE’S most ordinary facts take on 

brilliance and life for those who hit the 
trail with Ranger Mac, nature leader and con- 
servationist. For Ranger Mac sees beauty and 
glory in the commonplace, and in his broad- 
casts, passes on to boys and girls his love of the 
out-of-doors and his respect for all nature. 

His trail this semester has some new turn- 
ings which should reveal interesting teaching 
aids as well as fascinating programs. A his- 
toric forest fire which took place in our own 
Wisconsin provides an exciting lesson in for- 
est conservation. Andy Barr’s story, besides 
furnishing an appropriate Christmas theme, 
illustrates the importance of reindeer to life in 
the frozen North. And every broadcast has the 
appeal and the vigor typical of Ranger Mac 
himself. ‘ 

Because it is expected that many classes will 
enroll in both courses, Ranger Mac’s programs 
are correlated at points with the new United 
States geography series, “This Land of Ours.” 
His broadcast on soil conservation follows 
closely a geography program on the Dustbowl. 
And when “This Land of Ours” takes us into 
the South, Ranger Mac follows to talk about 
the ‘Father of Waters” and the ravages of the 
boll weevil. Such integration gives the teacher 
an opportunity to stress a particular lesson, 
tying together natural and social sciences. 

Again Ranger Mac has prepared a detailed 
manual of teacher aids, including advance in- 
formation about each program and suggestions 
for suitable preparation and interesting follow- 
up activities. A charge of ten cents is made for 
the manual to help cover mimeographing and 
postage costs. Include payment in coin or 
stamps with your registration. 

To enroll, write Ranger Mac, Station WHA, 
Madison, giving your name, the name and ad- 
dress of your school, grade, and number of 
pupils hitting the trail with Ranger Mac. 


MONDAY 
9:30-9:45 A.M. 








Ranger Mac 


— Schedule — 


Sept. 25 So That's the Reason! 
Why this series is given and what's ahead on the 
trail. 
Oct. 2. Fur and Feather on the Highways 
The sacrifice made by animals and birds to modern 
speed. 
Oct. 9 Peshtigo Fire 
An old woodsman’s story of a forest fire that took 
1500 lives. 
Oct. 16 Nature's Magic Paint Brush 
How and why leaves change color. 
Oct. 23 Following the Birds South 
Why do birds migrate? Where do they go? From 
earliest times, man has wondered and tried to 
learn. 
Oct. 30 Deserted Homes 
Now’s a good time to study the construction of 
abandoned bird nests. 
Nov.6 The School Forest, Youth's Nature Laboratory 
Watching nature in a woodlot near the school. 
Nov. 13 Conserve the Soil! 
Across the centuries comes the warning that na- 
tions rise or fall on their food supply. 
Nov. 20 The Fight to Live 
Weapons of defense and offense in the animal 
world: teeth, claws, spines, antlers, armor, poison 
gas, camouflage, cunning. 
Nov. 27. A Mexican Bandit 
Across the border into Texas came the boll weevil 
to raid the cotton fields of Dixie. 
Dec. 4 Wonders of the Insect World 
Flashes of wisdom taught by nature. 
Dec. 11 The River! 
Carrying the streams that drain two-thirds of our 
continent, the Mississippi flows to the Gulf. 
Dec. 18 Andy Barr and His Reindeer 
A Christmas story of courage and understanding. 
Jan. 8 How to Tell the Evergreens 
A study of the native trees that link autumn and 
spring with strands of green. 
Jan. 15 A Foreigner—the Starling 
Shall we give citizenship papers to this imported 
bird, now spreading rapidly over our country? 
Jan. 22 Good Citizenship in the Open 
Understanding why we must conserve game, fish, 
and wild flowers. 
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Mrs. Chipman 





FROM all corners of the earth, by radio, 
telephone, telegraph, cable, comes the 
drama of Living History—the news stories of 
today that make the history of tomorrow. And 
now, in the Wisconsin School of the Air's 
newest radio series, Living History is sum- 
marized, analyzed, and interpreted for junior 
and senior high school students. 


More than a current events program, this 
weekly series answers a long-felt need for a 
news summary and analysis which can give 
young people a background for an understand- 
ing of present day events. Happenings of the 
state, the nation, and the world are reviewed 
and correlated with classroom studies and ex- 
periences by stress upon their geographical and 
historical implications. 


Living History can be used to stimulate 
classroom discussion and composition in the 
social studies, for it brings in all aspects of 
the news—political, economic, educational, 
governmental, social, and human interest. It is 
expected to arouse in the student an interest 
in reading newspapers regularly, and to develop 
in him critical and analytical tastes and 
standards of judgment. 

Directed mainly toward junior high school 
students, Living History is also of interest to 
those in senior high school. There is no age 
limit to the appeal of current happenings, and 
the style of presentation of the program, al- 
though simple enough for seventh graders, is 
not juvenile. 


Designed for 
Grades 7-9 


Current Events 


Useful also in 
Grades 10-12 


EDITED BY 


KARYL KANET CHIPMAN 


PRESENTED BY 


VICTOR PERRIN 


“News editor” for the series is Karyl Kanet 
Chipman, journalist, feature writer, and student 
of social problems. She gathers and selects the 
news of the week, and prepares it for radio 
presentation. Her services are made available 
through the Division of Women’s and Profes- 
sional Projects of the Wisconsin Works 
Progress Administration. 


Victor Perrin, well-known as a producer and 
participant of several outstanding School of the 
Air series, has been chosen to do the broadcast- 
ing, appearing as “news reporter of the air.” 

Note the time of this series—2 o'clock on 
Monday afternoons, the time last year devoted 
to Community Living. 

To join this stimulating new course in cur- 
rent events, send your name, the name and 
address of your school, grade, and number of 
pupils listening to Living History, Station 
WHA, Madison. Because of the nature of the 
series, no teacher aids have been prepared, but 
definite registration of every class is desired. 


— Schedule — 


September 25 

October 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
November 6, 13, 20, 27 
December 4, 11, 18 
January 8, 15, 22 
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Social Studies, Grades 1-3 


OUTLINE AND TEACHER AIDS BY 
VIOLET E. McGRATH 


STATE GRADED SCHOOL, GREENLEAF 


Scripts By DORIS ARNOLD 


TUESDAY 
9:30-9:45 A. M. 

















Miss McGrath 


DRAMATIZATIONS BY THE STORYBOOK PLAYERS 


FO relaxation and pleasant entertainment, 
here is a radio story period. But it is more 
than that, for these simple little tales about 
Peggy and Paul, two real-life youngsters, and 
their sister, Ann, who is just starting school, 
have much in them which can be related to 
social studies—health, safety, conduct, and 
holiday observance. 

Each broadcast centers around one teaching 
problem of the primary teacher, such as play- 
ground safety and responsibility, table manners, 
thrift, or the importance of sleep and rest. And 
by the example of the radio children, the pro- 
gtams supplement her instructions. 

Holidays are observed in dramatizations or 
narratives explaining in a simple way their ori- 
gin and significance. Continuing a popular 
feature of last year, once each month a favorite 
from children’s literature lives again in a 
sparkling dramatization by the Storybook Play- 
ers under the direction of Gerald Bartell, 
WHA Dramatics Director. ‘The Sleeping 
Beauty”, presented during the second semester 
series last year, received a national award as 
an outstanding program for primary children. 

Miss McGrath, serving as consultant in place 
of Miss Catherine Timmons who is unable to 


continue, has prepared study aids, including 
pre-broadcast and follow-up activities. They 
are available at a price of ten cents to every 
teacher registered in the course. To enroll, ad- 
dress Stories of Peggy and Paul, Station WHA, 
Madison, giving your name, the name and ad- 
dress of your school, grade, and the number 
of pupils listening. 


— Schedule — 


September 26 Fun in the Schoolyard 


October 3 Paul Gets a Job 

October 10 Columbus Finds Our Country 

October 17 Storybook Players: Beauty and the 
Beast 

October 24 “The Little Flame that Grew” 

October 31 Black Cats and Witches 


Follow the Leader 

Storybook Players: Snow White and 
Rose Red 

Peggy Discovers Food Magic 

The First Thanksgiving 

Peggy's Birthday Dinner 

Sleepyhead on a Hike 

Storybook Players: The Elves and the 
Cobbler 


November 7 
November 14 


November 21 
November 28 
December 5 
December 12 
December 19 


January 9 Winning the Coasting Championship 

January 16 The Saving Way: a Story of 
Benjamin Franklin 

January 23 Storybook Players: The Golden Touch 


bn 





MISS BUCK’S PICTURE STUDIES 


A series of stories and talks to help children discover and enjoy beauty in art is scheduled to begin in 
December. Miss Lucy Irene Buck, Art Supervisor of the Madison Public Schools, has planned a group of 
Madonna picture studies for the Christmas season, and will also present a full schedule of weekly broad- 
casts during the second semester. A card addressed to WHA will bring further information about the plan. 
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TUESDAY 
2:00-2:25 P. M. 














Mr. Schwalbach 


— boys and girls to draw by radio 
seems, at first thought, to be utterly fan- 
tastic. But there is nothing fantastic about the 
hundreds of crayon drawings and watercolor 
paintings that come into the School of the Air 
each month from classes participating in Let’s 
Draw. They show that the children are learn- 
ing the fundamental drawing techniques and, 
more important, are developing a creative urge 
and finding enjoyment in original expression. 
They are having ‘“‘fun in art.” 

This year, his fourth in the School of the 
Air, Mr. Schwalbach will emphasize instruc- 
tion in basic art principles and the manipula- 
tive skill to be developed through craft work. 
By dramatization, music, story, or poetry, he 
interests the children in the subject of the pro- 
gram, and gives them ideas for pictures. Then, 
supplementing the stimulation of creative 
work, he gives them a basic foundation in art. 

Mr. Schwalbach judges the drawings sent in 
by participating classes, and selects outstanding 
work for honorable mention and for use in 
making up exhibits for display throughout the 
state. To help the teacher further, he acknowl- 
edges each set of drawings with a card of 
general criticism and suggestions. 

Teacher aids for the whole year have been 
prepared by Mr. Schwalbach in a 100-page 
illustrated booklet which describes each broad- 
cast fully, outlines objectives and procedures, 
suggests methods for using the programs, and 
includes a discussion of the art principles in- 
volved. Printed in loose-leaf form for con- 
venient use, the manual is available to regis- 
tered teachers for fifty cents, the cost of print- 
ing and postage. A page of instructions and 
suggestions and another of illustrations is in- 
cluded for each of the year’s 32 broadcasts. 


Grades 5-8 


JAMES SCHWALBACH 


WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE 


To register your class, address Let’s Draw, 
Station WHA, Madison, giving your name, 
the name and address of your school, grade, 
and number of pupils listening. Enclose fifty 
cents in coin or check or money order (made 
out to Wisconsin School of the Air) for your 
copy of the manual. Copies ordered on trial 
may be returned. 


— Schedule — 


Unit I. Introduction to Creative Expression 


September 26 Pirate Bold (Treasure Island) 

October 3 Gongs and Cymbals (Oriental 
Impressions ) 

October 10 An Imp of Wood (Pinocchio) 


Unit II. Fun Through Creative and Original Drawing 


October 17 Mehitabel, the Cat—and Archy 
October 24 Noah’s Ark 
October 31 The Witch-Dance Place (Halloween 


story 
November 7 To Save the Table (Decorative table 
tile) 


Unit III. Freedom Through Imagination 


November 14 Battle of Magicians (Adaptation 
from early life of King Arthur) 

November 21 On the Western Trail (Grofe’s 
“On the Trail’) 

November 28 Plymouth—On the Map _ (Paper 
pulp map) 

December 5 The First Submarine (Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues Under the Sea) 


Unit IV. The Magic of Color 


December 12 Like Stained Glass (Imitation 
stained glass window made from 
parchmentized paper) 

December 19 We Meet Bishop Claus (Christmas 
legend) 

January 9 The Fairy Circus 

January 16 Sambo and the Tigers 

January 23 Marble Paper (Coloring paper for 
book jackets) 
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Grades 2-4 


JOYCE JAEGER 


WHA Script EpDITOR 


SCRIPTS BY 


DORIS ARNOLD 


as read was it like in the beginning of 
the world?” The answer to that 
imagination-stirring question of children opens 
up another series of Nature Tales, a program 
of simple, interesting stories woven around 
facts of nature and science. 

Last year’s programs on the magnet and the 
stars were so well-liked that this year’s sched- 
ule includes more elementary broadcasts on 
scientific subjects: the thermometer, fire, wa- 
ter, and the beginnings of the world. But the 
kingdom of the out-of-doors is not neglected. 
Fascinating stories of animals near and far, 
trees, plants, and birds will introduce the 
youngsters to new wonders of nature and bring 
the old closer to their acquaintance. 

Veronica Madden, primary teacher in Cen- 
tral Graded School, Portage, again has guided 
the plan of the series, and has aided Joyce 
Jaeger, WHA Script Editor, in the preparation 
of the course outline and a manual for teach- 
ers. As last year, Doris Arnold, junior Uni- 
versity student, will write the scripts which, 
though based primarily on nature, may also be 
used as a story feature to correlate with 
language and reading. 

The Nature Tales manual gives extensive 
suggestions for pre-broadcast and follow-up 
activity, such as art work, discussion, riddles 
and games, nature work, experimentation, and 
supplementary reading. Many teachers find 
that the children greatly enjoy checking the 
statements of the broadcaster with their own 
reading and experiments. It strengthens their 
impressions, as well as develops their initia- 


l 


OUTLINE AND TEACHER AIDS BY 


WEDNESDAY 
9:30-9:45 A. M. 





A 





Miss Arnold 


tive. In all cases, the experiments suggested 
are simple and safe, requiring no special equip- 
ment. As for the reading, at least some of 
the twenty books in the bibliography are to be 
found in most primary classrooms of the state. 
Whatever follow-up is used, it should never 
be anything but pleasurable. 

To cover printing and postage costs, there 
is a charge of ten cents for the teacher manual. 
Enclose your dime in coin or stamps with your 
registration, addressing Nature Tales, Station 
WHA, Madison, and giving your name, the 
name and address of your school, the grade, 
and the number of pupils listening. Enroll 
your class now, and enjoy with it a new series 
of Nature Tales! 


— Schedule — 


What Was It Like Then? 

Fall Gardening Fun 

A Nursery for Fish 

The Whale and the Shrew 

The Pumpkin Who Wanted to See 
the World 

Looking Wise 

The World Gets Ready for Winter 

Fire, Our Friend and Foe 

Little Drops of Water 

The Gobble-Bird 

Where Do Insects Go in Winter ? 

What Does the Thermometer Say? 

Evergreen, Soldier of the Forest 

January 10 Ship of the Desert 

January 17 Animals of the Ice Country 

January 24 Snow Stars 


September 27 
October 4 
October 11 
October 18 
October 25 


November 1 
November 8 
November 15 
November 22 
November 29 
December 6 
December 13 
December 20 
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First Semester THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 1939 — 1940 
Grades 4-8 
PROF E. B. GORDON 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
WEDNESDAY WEDNESDAY 
1:05—1;30 P. M. 2:00-2:25 P. M. 


I. BEGINNING COURSE 


INGING instruction for beginners! For 

boys and girls who have not had training 
in music, Professor Gordon initiates this se- 
mester a new, supplementary course in Journeys 
in Music Land. 

If your class listened to Professor Gordon's 
broadcasts last year, this is not for you. You'll 
wish to enroll in Journeys in Music Land II 
(see next column) in which Professor Gordon 
will continue his teaching of two-part singing, 
rhythmic response, and advanced sight reading. 

But if your pupils have had no special train- 
ing by either radio or classroom music teacher 
and have no note reading experience, Journeys 
in Music Land I will give them a fine start 
under an inspiring leader. 
Using the general plan and 
music of the spring 1938 
course, Professor Gordon 
will give training which 
should enable the children 
to sing simple, attractive 
songs with good tone and 
musical taste. Some sight 
reading will be included. 


Note the time: 1:05 
P. M., Wednesday, the 
same day as the broadcast 
of the advanced course, 


Journeys in Music Land II. 
Singers at the 


Cont. bottom next page. Festival. 





Professor Gordon directing the 3,000 
1939 Radio Music 


II. ADVANCED COURSE 


HILDREN enrolled last year in Professor 

Gordon's great singing class of more than 
37,000 pupils, may go on with their music 
study in Journeys in Music Land II, a continu- 
ing course open only to schools having had 
some previous training in music. 

Professor Gordon will take up where he left 
off in June, teaching new songs and striving to 
further ability in sight reading, rhythm work, 
ear-training, and two-part singing of good 
quality. Because Professor Gordon will pre- 
sume that those listening to Journeys in Music 
Land II have had some music instruction, 
either by radio or trained music teacher, it is 
suggested that other classes enroll in his Jour- 
neys in Music Land I, a 
beginning course. 

Both courses have a 
common objective—p re - 
paring the children for a 
joint second semester 
course, in which they will 
learn a repertoire of songs 
to be sung at the seventh 
annual Music Festival, to 
be held in Madison in 
May, 1940. Complete de- 
tails of the Festival plans 
will be announced in the 
second semester bulletin. 


Cont. bottom next page. 
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Grades 2-4 


MRS. ELYDA MORPHY 


PPRECIATION of the best in music is 
developed at an early age among the chil- 
dren who listen to Mrs. Elyda Morphy’s broad- 
casts. Feeling that enjoyment of music is a 
child’s privilege, Mrs. Morphy aims to provide 
her young listeners with a pleasurable musical 
experience that will serve as a foundation 
for future growth in understanding and 
appreciation. 

She chooses, from the great storehouse of 
music, selections that are easy for the children 
to understand, that have simple titles and easily 
recognized melodies. This semester, in answer 
to requests, she is including a broadcast on 
American Indian music and another on folk 
music of the world. : 

The popular music riddles and music 
memory games are being continued, also the 
final broadcast of favorites requested by the 
children. In three early programs, the more 
common stringed instruments will be intro- 
duced. Continuing that study, some wind in- 
struments will be presented during the second 
semester. 

An outline of the broadcasts, listing selec- 
tions to be played, names of composers, and 


THURSDAY 
9:30-9:50 A. M. 


il 





Mrs. Morphy 


identification of records, together with sugges- 
tions for use, is available to every enrolled 
teacher, at a price of five cents to cover mime- 
ographing and mailing. To register your class, 
write Mrs. Morphy, Station WHA, Madison, 
giving your name, the name and address of 
your school, grade, and the number of pupils 
listening. Last year, more than 27,000 children 
were enrolled in this popular radio course. 


— Schedule — 


We Get Acquainted 
We Meet the String Family: Piano 
and Harp 


September 
October 5 


nN 
io 3) 


October 12 We Meet the String Family: Violin 
October 19 We Meet the String Family: Cello 
October 26 Music of Make-Believe 


November 2 
November 9 


American Indian Music 
Songs Across the Seas 


November 16 Feeling the Music 
November 23 Who Remembers ? 
December 7 Pictures We “Hear” 
December 14 Story Told in Music 
December 21 Christmas in Song 
January 11 Winter Music Fun 
January 18 Everybody Guess! 
January 25 What We Like Best 





JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND—Continued 


A Teacher Manual for Each Course 


A separate teacher manual, containing different 
song materials and study helps, has been prepared 
for each course. To obtain a manual, enclose ten 
cents in coin or stamps with your registration. Ad- 
dress Professor Gordon, Station WHA, Madison, 
giving your name, the name and address of your 
school, grade, and the number of pupils listening. 
Be sure to indicate whether you are enrolling in the 
Beginning (1) or Advanced (II) course. 


SEPTEMBER, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-NINE 


Schedule of Broadcasts 
BOTH COURSES 


September 27 

October 4, 11, 18, 25 
November 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
December 6, 13, 20 
January 10, 17, 24 
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/ 2:00-2:20 P. M. 








Miss Hanson 





NTRODUCING—a new series of broad- 

casts in United States geography! 

Through these programs we study the phys- 
ical features of “This Land of Ours,” how they 
affect our lives, and how we adapt ourselves 
to them. Historical backgrounds and human 
{ relationships are included for the integration 
of social studies. 

The outline represents the judgment of a 
number of specialists and supervising teachers, 
and may be followed with confidence although 
it differs from some traditional texts and 
courses of study. Among consultants for the 
program are Miss Gertie L. Hanson, Central 
State Teachers College, Miss Leavelva Brad- 
bury, Oshkosh State Teachers College, Mrs. 
Lois Nemec, State Department of Public In- 
struction, and Miss Jeannette Kuyper, Wilson 
School, Janesville. 

Designed specifically for fifth grade, “This 
Land of Ours” is also recommended for review 
in the upper grades. At points the course is 
correlated with conservation broadcasts by 
Ranger Mac, whose schedule is shown on an- 
other page. Second semester programs will ex- 
tend the study to the Middle West and the 
Northeast. 

Miss Hanson has prepared for teachers a 
manual giving detailed guidance for using the 
broadcasts. It is available for ten cents. En- 
close a dime or stamps with your registration, 
addressing “This Land of Ours,” Station 
WHA, Madison. Give your name, the name 
and address of your school, grade, and the 
number of pupils listening. 














TEACHER AIDS BY 


GERTIE L. HANSON 


CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Geography—S ocial Studies 


Grades 5 and 7 


SCRIPTS BY 


JOYCE JAEGER 
WHA Script EDITOR 


— Schedule — 


THE WEST 


September 28 Trails to the West 
Lured by a land of promise, explorers and settlers 
follow the Western trails. 

October 5 The Great Pacific Northwest 
A vigorous new empire built on lumbering, fish- 
ing, specialized farming, and commerce. 

October 12 Golden California 
Rich land of geographical contrasts. 

October 19 Climate for Sale 
And California ‘sells’ it to tourists, to fruit 
growers, and to the movies. 

October 26 Peaks and Parks 
The Rockies, a continental divide; high basins and 
the Colorado plateau. 

November 2 Gifts of the Mountains 
Water from their heights, minerals from their 
depths. 

November 9 Land of Uncertainty 
What lies ahead for the cattle country, the high 
plains dry farming area, and the dustbowl? 


THE SOUTH 


November 16 South for the Winter 
An overview of climate and conditions, people and 
products of the section we study next. 

November 23 The Cotton South 
Cotton Production: A story of struggle with 
slavery, share-cropping, exhausted soil, and boll 
weevils, 

December 7 Ol’ Man River and New Orleans 
Cotton Marketing. Through the South's most 
colorful city flows the nation’s mightiest river 
carrying one of America’s leading exports. 

December 14 Piedmont Mill Town 
Cotton Manufacture. Water power aids the South's 
fast-growing textile industry. 

December 21 Neighbor to the Tropics 
Florida: “Fountain of Youth,” land of the Ever- 
glades and citrus fruits. 

January 11 Out of Earth’s Secret Places 
Texas and Oklahoma exploit oil deposits hidden 
for centuries. 

January 18 Signs of the New South 
Looking to the future, the South develops new 
resources and industries. 

January 25 Our Nation’s Capital 
Washington, hub of our country’s activities. 
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Kindergarten, Grades 1-3 


MRS. FANNIE STEVE 


HEALTH EDUCATION DIRECTOR 
MADISON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


- the parade! Elephants and witches, mon- 
keys and pumpkins, toy soldiers and fairies 
—all brought to life by active little minds 
busily following Mrs. Steve’s Rhythm and 
Games for primary children. 

Through participation in the delightful 
games, dances, and pantomimes of this series, 
youngsters gain poise, grace, and muscular co- 
ordination. They are encouraged to take part in 
group activities and become more alert in re- 
sponding to directions. And they learn games 
which can be carried over from the radio pro- 
grams to their gymnasium and playtime pe- 
riods, giving them wholesome pleasure long 
outlasting the fifteen minutes of the broadcasts. 

Mrs. Steve has been on the air for eight 
years, bringing her original songs and games 
to tens of thousands of primary children. She 
follows no prepared script, but conducts her 
class informally to create an atmosphere of in- 
timacy. Seated at the piano, she plays the little 
tunes and rhythms and talks to her invisible 
pupils, giving instructions and encouragement, 
just as if they were in the studio with her. 

At the end of each semester’s series, Mrs. 
Steve makes available to teachers who have 
been registered in her class a booklet of the 
music and games she has introduced in the 
closing semester. Comprehensive and detailed, 
the Rhythm and Games manual serves many 
teachers for months to come as a guide to play 
activities. The price is ten cents. If you wish a 
copy of the booklet covering this semester's 
programs (to be released in January) send your 
order and a dime to Rhythm and Games, Sta- 
tion WHA, Madison—with your enrollment, 
if you wish, although orders will not be closed 
until December. A limited number of copies 
of the first and second semester manuals from 
last year are also available at ten cents apiece. 
Because of the nature of the series, they are not 


FRIDAY 
9:30-9:45 A. M. 





Mrs. Steve 


outdated. They furnish good supplementary 
material to the teacher who has not used the 
course in the past. 

To register your class, address Rhythm and 
Games, Station WHA, Madison, giving your 
name, the name and address of your school, 
grade, and number of pupils listening. Enroll 
now, and join this period of fun and fancy. 


— Schedule — 


Sept. 29  Let’s play some games we know right well. 
One might be ‘The Farmer in the Dell.” 
And here’s one we learned last spring, 
Do you remember, “Swinging in the Swing?” 


October 6 “A-tisket, a-taskit’’ 
We'll take a yellow basket and fill 
it with autumn leaves. 
October 13 Under the Big Top 
We visit the circus at home. 
October 20 Mr. Whosit—in a new game 
October 27 Sh-h-h! Goblins, black cats, and 
jack-o-lanterns have a Halloween 
frolic. 
November 3 Two favorites from last year: 


“Run a Little, Partner” 

“I Wish I Had a Windmill” 
Little Sir Echo Helps Us Play Ball 

(Many rubber balls needed for 

this lesson) 


November 10 


November 17 Fie, Fo, Fum, 
Listen to 
The big bass drum 
November 24 “The Rolling Pumpkins” are here 
again. Who'll win the 1939 ‘Turkey 
Race?” 
December 8 We'll “Skip It’ and dance the Polka. 
December 15 Hurrah for some fun, don’t be 
rough; 


We're going to play “Blindman’s 
Buff!” 


Better be good, better do right, 
Santa Claus is coming tonight. 
(Christmas pantomime in rhythm) 


December 22 


January 12 Winter Rhythm, Jump in the Snow, 
Snowball Game. 

January 19 Marching Along Together 

January 26 Games We Like Best 


(Chosen by children for repetition) 
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Mr. McCoard 


Grades 5-8 


SCRIPTS BY 


ROMANCE KOOPMAN 


PRESENTATION BY 


WILLIAM B. McCOARD 


UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
AND THE 


WHA PLAYERS 

















Mrs. Koopman 


GERALD BARTELL, Director 


ETURNING to the air for its second year, 

the Radio Reading Club is ready to cap- 

ture for boys and girls a new interest in the 
exciting realm of books. 

This series, designed for the intermediate 
grades, aims to stimulate reading for pleasure, 
by making children aware of the new experi- 
ence, inspiration, and reading joy awaiting 
them in books. Thrilling dramatizations, ap- 
pealing narratives and reviews introduce books 
new and old—books of fiction, biography, 
travel, adventure, science, nature, poetry, 
humor, craftwork, and many other fields of 
interest. 

Because there is more pleasure in sharing 
this fun of discovery, we call this program the 
Radio Reading ‘Club.’ That does not mean a 
class must organize formally if it does not so 
wish. All that is required for membership is a 
willingness and a desire to read. 

An experienced staff is in charge of this 
year’s broadcasts. Heading it are Bill McCoard, 
popular state president of the Club, and 
Romance Koopman, who continues as script- 
writer. The WHA Players, directed by Gerald 
Bartell, are again featured in the dramatic 
episodes. 

Miss Edythe Sanderman and Miss Izetta 
Byers, supervising taechers of Dane and Wash- 
ington Counties, have continued their guidance 
in planning. An extensive list of books sup- 
plementing those mentioned on the broadcasts 
has been compiled with the assistance of Miss 


Margaret Moss, librarian at Emerson School, 
Madison, to ease the teachers’ task of finding 
books on the subject in which the children’s 
interest has been aroused. That list is included 
in the teacher manual, which also gives sug- 
gestions for the organization and activities of 
local clubs. The manual is available to regis- 
tered teachers at a price of ten cents. 

Include coin or stamps with your registration, 
addressing the Radio Reading Club, Station 
WHA, Madison, and giving your name, the 
name and address of your school, grade, and 
number of pupils listening. 


— Schedule — 


September 29 The Farmer in the Dell 


October 6 City Sights and Sounds 
October 13 From the Crow's Nest 
October 20 Pipes of Pan (Poetry) 


October 27 
November 3 
November 10 
November 17 
November 24 
December 1 


When the World Was Young 

Patriots and Pioneers 

South to the Rio Grande 

North to Alaska 

Jungle Safari 

NO BROADCAST 
(Post-Thanksgiving holiday) 

What Makes the Wheels Go Round 

Words in Music (Poetry) 

They Live in Books 

Behind the Footlights 

Sky Trailing 

We Become Authors (Original writ- 

ing by Club members) 


December 8 
December 15 
December 22 
January 12 
January 19 
January 26 
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NCHA - 


Grades 11-12 


W. E. A. ENGLISH RADIO COMMITTEE 


CHARLES WEDEMEYER, CHAIRMAN 


“People never change; only times do.” 

On this theme is built a series of broadcasts 
for senior high school English classes, “Liter- 
ature—Then and Now.” As novels, dramas, 
and poetry of the past and present are dis- 
cussed in relation to the people that produced 
them and the eras that fostered them, parallels 
in literary characters, motives, and themes will 
be drawn to illustrate that people and the mo- 
tives that guide their actions are relatively 
unchanging in the passage of time. 

In addition, the series will aim: 

1. To supplement regular high school Eng- 
lish courses and assist teachers by provid- 
ing interesting materials that vivify the 
literary program. 

2. To help the student find reading enjoy- 
ment in the masterpieces of American 
and English literature. 

3. To stimulate more and wider reading, 
and to raise standards of discrimination 
and appreciation. 

4. To provide a minimum background for 
the understanding of literary works and 
the periods and authors that produced 
them. 

Whether these programs are used to motivate 
the study of new materials or to review the old 
is a matter to be decided by the individual 
teacher. The success of the series depends on 
the thoughtful and appropriate use to which it 
is put. Those in charge strive to make the pro- 
grams enjoyable and stimulating; beyond that, 
the ingenuity of the classroom teacher is 
clearly responsible. 

The English Radio Committee of the Wis- 
consin Education Association, headed by 
Charles Wedemeyer, Pulaski High School, Mil- 
waukee, is planning the series and writing the 
broadcasts. Other committee members are 
Elizabeth Buckmaster, Downer Seminary, Mil- 
waukee; Jean Hoard, University of Wisconsin 
High School, Madison; and Ruth Merritt, 
Prairie du Sac High School. Dr. Robert C. 
Pooley of the University English department is 
assisting the committee. 


TUESDAY 
1:30-2:00 P. M. 





Mr. Wedemeyer 


To register your class for listening, address 
“Literature—Then and Now,” giving your 
name, the name and address of your school, 
grade, and number of pupils listening. It is 
not planned to issue a teacher manual in ad- 
vance, but the committee will welcome requests 
for information about using the series. 


— Schedule — 


September 26 Some Tall Tales 
Do you remember Paul Bunyan, Mike Fink, Pecos 


Bill? 
October 3 Tales and Ballads 
Listen to “Beowulf,” Sea Chanteys, Cowboy 


Songs, Folk Ballads 

October 10 Theatre Time 
A time-tried drama of love, hate, and jealousy: 
“The Merchant of Venice” 

October 17 Characters—Then 
Meet Chaucer’s companions in his Prologue; hear 
one of the Tales 


October 24 Characters—Now 
Some well-known characters in modern verse 
narrative 

October 31 The Literary Epic, Then and Now 


“Paradise Lost’’ and ‘John Brown's Body’’ 
November 7 Theatre Time 
Tony Lumpkin frolics again in “She Stoops to 
Conquer” 
November 14 The Novel Then 
Some Dickens masterpieces 
November 21 The Novel Now 
Episodes from “The Yearling,” 
others 
November 28 Victorian Giants 
Tennyson and Browning speak out plainly 
December 5 Theatre Time 
A modern drama with enthralling theme 
December 12 Ideas on Various Topics—Then 
Essays by Bacon, Steele, Addison, and others 
December 19 Ideas on Various Topics—Now 
Essays by Morley, Broun, Leacock, and others 
January 9 Life Stories, Then and Now 
Biography and autobiography over a wide range 
of time 
January 16 Theatre Time 
One-act plays such as “Sham,” “Trifles” 
January 23 Retrospective 
Review and summary of the series 


“Bambi,” and 
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tf 











Mlle. Mercier 


— as it is spoken natively is again 
brought by radio into the classroom as the 
University Department of French presents a 
new series of broadcasts for high schools and 
colleges. 

Because Mile. Mercier planned the series 
while spending the summer in France, the pro- 
grams are particularly timely and pertinent. In 
her native land, close to her own people, Mlle. 
Mercier was able to get in touch with “France 
today’”—names and events in French art and 
letters, science and history that are prominent 
in French thought at present. In painting, it is 
Cézanne; in writing, Maurois; in history, the 
anniversary of the French Revolution; in con- 
temporary life, France’s contribution to the 
New York World’s Fair. 

Those to whom the French Program is new 
will be interested to know that it has been 
recognized nationally as an outstanding broad- 
cast to high schools. In 1938, its first year on 
the air, this series was granted a first award in 
the Exhibition of Educational Broadcasts at the 
Institute for Education by Radio. The same 
high standards that won for the French Pro- 
gram that award are still maintained in prep- 
aration and production to present broadcasts 
that truly enrich foreign language teaching. 

In no way should the radio programs con- 
stitute an extra burden for teacher or pupils. 
They are meant to be recreational, to help 
familiarize the ear with French sounds and in- 
tonations, and to contribute to an understand- 
ing of French life and thought. 

Enlivened by music imported from France, 
the sketches and stories will be presented by 
students and faculty of the University Depart- 
ment of French, including M. Lévéque, M. 
Bandy, Mile. Mercier, and others whose voices 
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For High Schools and Colleges 


PRESENTED BY 


UNIVERSITY DEPT. OF FRENCH 


RADIO CHAIRMAN, MLLE. GERMAINE MERCIER 


have become known to students in past 
semesters, 

As before, copies of the radio scripts will be 
available to pupils in advance of the broad- 
casts, at a price of ten cents for one set of 
scripts for the entire semester. To use the pro- 
grams most effectively, each student should 
have a copy of the script before him at the 
time of the broadcast. 

To register your class and receive scripts, 
write to the French Program, Station WHA, 
Madison. Give your name, the name and ad- 
dress of your school, grade, and the number of 
pupils listening. 

The University Department of French is 
striving with this series to serve the classroom 
teacher. If you have any suggestions for guid- 
ance in its development, Mlle. Mercier and 
her committee will welcome your frank 
comments. 


— Schedule — 


“Actualités Frangaises dans le domaine de !’Histoire, 
des Sciences, des Lettres, et des Arts.” 
Cre 
October 6 Le 150eme anniversaire de la 
Révolution Francaise, 1789-1939. 
Fétes speciales du 14 Juillet 4 Paris 
L’Exposition Internationale de New 
York. Le pavillon de la France a 

L’Exposition 

André Maurois: Son dernier livre 
sur les Etats-Unis, ‘Etats-Unis 1939” 
November 17 Les Ailes Frangcaises. Quelques 
Grands As de l'Aviation: Mermoz, 
Guillaumet, St. Exupéry 

La Reprise de Cyrano de Bergerac 
au Théatre Francaise 
Programme de Noél 
La peinture moderne. 
Cézanne 

La Chanson populaire d’aujourd’ hui: 
Tino-Rossi, Jean Lumiére, etc. 


October 20 


November 3 


December 8 


December 22 


January 12 Honneur a 


January 26 
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Additional Programs for 
HIGH SCHOOL and OUT-OF-SCHOOL USE 


The NISCONSIN 
COLLEGE OF THE AIR 
September 25, 1939 to May 17, 1940 


On a higher age-level than the Wisconsin School of the Air, these programs may be used 
by high schools, vocational schools, and adult groups. Each class period is a half hour in length 


and the courses run for thirty-two weeks. 


For directed home-study these programs are especially helpful. They carry no formal credit, 
but do give stimulating courses by capable teachers. High schools with “‘post-graduate’’ students 
returning for additional work are urged to have them listen. 





SOILS AND MEN 
Mondays—1 :30 P. M. 

A popular approach to one of agriculture’s greatest 
problems—soil conservation and restoration. State 
and federal agencies cooperating. 


YOUR JOB OUTLOOK 
Mendays—3 :00 P. M. 

Practical help for those seeking places in the pres- 
ent economic world. The personal factors are con- 
sidered from many angles. 


LITERATURE—THEN AND NOW 
Tuesdays—l1 :30 P. M. 


The course is fully outlined in this bulletin. It is 
suitable for out-of-school listening by adults. 


FOLLOWING CONGRESS 
Tuesdays—3 :00 P. M. 

Dramatized episodes of events in Congress. Na- 
tional problems are presented as reported in the 
ple a Record. Recommended for social 
studies, 


OVER AT OUR HOUSE 
Wednesdays—1 :00 P. M. 

Home economics in operation! The story of every- 
day problems faced by a typical young couple and 
met in practical ways. 


AMERICA THROUGH BOOKS 
W ednesdays—3 :00 P. M. 

A regional approach to literature. Stories and ac- 
tual readings of significant American writings. Not 
book reviews, but coordinated units. 


WE, THE GOVERNMENT 
Thursdays—1 :30 P. M. 

Wisconsin’s citizenship program on the air. A se- 
quence of features leading to the “induction cere- 
monies” in May. Suitable for civics classes. 


CONTEMPORARY ECONOMICS 
Thursdays—3 :00 P. M. 

Present day economic and social problems pre- 
sented in round-table discussions by specialists in 
specific fields. Used by senior high schools. 


WORLD YOUTH SPEAKS 
Fridays—1 :30 P. M. 

Interviews with young people from all over the 
world. Transcriptions made abroad and actual studio 
interviews are combined to show what youth is 
thinking about. 


PUBLIC DISCUSSION CLINIC 
Fridays—3 :00 P. M. 

The technique of effective discussion presented by 
actual demonstrations. Helpful for speech classes 
and adult groups. 


A Course Outline Bulletin Will Be Sent Gree. Write WAA 
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GUIDING LISTENING HABITS 


f tow bulletin describes programs approved by educational authorities for class-room 
listening. They are carefully planned to enrich and enliven the regular school work 
of children. 


But the teacher's responsibility, so far as radio is concerned, goes beyond class-room 
listening. Surveys show that the average child listens more than two hours each day 
outside of school. And the programs he hears are often harmful. 


Something needs to be done, and teachers must accept a large measure of the 
responsibility. Just as we teach children to evaluate what they read, so we must teach 
them to appraise what they hear. 


As a class activity in program evaluation, have pupils listen to certain broadcasts out 
of school hours and report their impressions frankly. Suggest such considerations as 
purpose of the program, sincerity, reality, good taste, naturalness of the characters, 
program content and structure, nature and amount of advertising, originality, and effect 
upon listeners. 


Good listening habits cannot be forced upon children. They must grow out of the 
child’s ability to evaluate radio by worthy standards developed under fine leadership. 





The WHA Players broadcasting a dramatized School of The Air program from Radio Hall 


WHA WLBL 


MADISON WISCONSIN STATE-OWNED STATIONS — crpvens pomr 
940 KC. 900 KC. 
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JANE E. CLEM 
Whitewater STC 


_ of a pleasing personality is keeping 
4— many well-educated persons from reach- 
ing desired goals,” is the opening sentence of 
an article by Mr. Clay Slinker in the autumn 
issue of the National Business Education 
Quarterly. This article says further, ‘“Em- 
ployment records show that individuals are 
discharged more often because of some lack in 
personal qualities than on account of incom- 
petency in technical knowledge or skill. An 
effective educational program is dependent 
upon wisely-selected and well-organized con- 
tent materials that lead to the desired goals. 
Of equal importance with content materials 
ate the opportunities afforded classroom teach- 
ers to help boys and girls develop desirable 
traits and characteristics or the personal quali- 
ties that are necessary for favorable standing 
and vocational success.” Mr. Slinker has really 
told us why the College Instructors’ Round 
Table needs to consider the problem in 
question. 

This problem of character or personality 
training is becoming one of the most discussed 
topics in educational circles. Many educational 
magazines today carry articles on the subject. 
Recently the superintendent of Cook County, 
Illinois, schools said in a radio talk, “The 
schools should be character builders.’” How 
true! The teacher in the elementary school 





* Address delivered before the convention of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation, Chicago, Illinois; is digested 
in ‘Business Education Digest,” March, 1939. Given under 
title: ‘‘What character or personality training can be done in 
college by classroom instructors?’’ 


1 Quarterly publication of the Business Section of the NEA 
Secretary, Frances North, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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strives to guide the children in the formation 
of proper character traits or the breaking up 
of undesirable ones. The secondary school 
tries to further this training and lay a founda- 
tion for adult personality. It would seem, then, 
that the college must do an excellent job of 
personality training because it is the final step. 
The most important prerequisite is that the 
teacher exemplify the desirable personal quali- 
ties that he hopes to develop in his pupils. 
This means that the college instructor must 
have a high character and personality rating 
also, if he hopes to make improvement in his 
college students. It cannot be denied that not 
a few college instructors are lacking in this 
respect because they have become so absorbed 
in their content that they have lost sight of the 
real value of the personal element in teaching. 
The college prepares young people for life. 
Life is a stage on which they will be the actors. 
It is, therefore, the task of the college through 
its teaching staff to set the stage as well as 
train the actors. The young people must do the 
acting. The college, nor its staff, cannot do it 
for them. 

There have been all sorts of attempts to 
develop courses in personality which have 
ranged from rigorous scientific courses to 
“charm-school’’ courses: A very few have been 
all good, many have been all bad, and others 
have been partly good and partly bad. The 
number of such courses is surprisingly large 
and many have some real merit. Books on 
personality have been forced upon the public 
by the hundreds. Books of real merit, with 
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adequate scientific foundation, have been few 
in number. The person seeking help in per- 
sonality development or improvement must 
make his selection of sources most critically. 
Many efforts to help, even though they are 
sincere, either lack a sound basis or are impos- 
sible to apply. The college should not let the 
student be wholly dependent upon these sources 
of help. It should do the task through courses 
and individual guidance. 

It is impossible in the course of a few hours 
or a few days to change habits which have 
been established for years. Modification often 
involves eliminating old habits and substituting 
new habits. This is a process which requires a 
great deal of effort and adaptation. It would 
seem to be the task of the college to begin the 
character and personality training of its stu- 
dents early and continue it until graduation. 

Two general principles should be considered 
fundamental to any specific attempt to modify 
or improve the character or personality. These 


principles may prove helpful to the classroom 


instructor in his training work in these traits. 
The first principle is one which must underlie 
all attempts at improvement and is that of 
complete objective familiarity with yourself. 
This means that the student must be taught to 
analyze himself and to study his behavior as it 
affects other people. If he can be made to do 
this objectively, it is the first, and perhaps the 
most important, step. The second principle is 
that of frankness in recognizing and dealing 
with any shortcomings or defects. Again, com- 
plete objectivity must be maintained, if good 
and lasting results are to be secured. If the 
student can’t learn to take criticism objectively, 
he can’t hope for much improvement. 

Different vocational situations may have 
different personality requirements. The per- 
sonality requirements for only a few vocations 
have been worked out in a scientific way. 
These are badly needed for they contribute to 
vocational guidance. Too often the require- 
ments are no more specific than “The appli- 
cant must have a pleasing personality.” Some 
effort should be made to ascertain personality 
requirements. Not only one’s probable success 
on the job, but his personal happiness as well, 
is at stake. One must have the proper person- 
ality requirements to be successful. If he does 
not have these, or if he has personality traits 
which do not fit, he will be unhappy in that 
vocation, and should choose another. 





Therefore, the more the classroom instruc- 


tor can familiarize himself with the personality 
requirements for the vocations his students will 
probably enter, the more certain is he of sup- 
plying the training needed for success in these 
vocations. The classroom instructor, and the 
college alike, should keep in mind that the 
first measure of fitness for a job is character 
and personality, and knowledge of subject 
matter is only secondary. 





FIELD TRIPS— 
(Continued from page 20) 

The administrator's duty is to appoint a com- 
petent committee to make a study of field trip 
possibilities in the community, to make the 
study available to all teachers; to encourage the 
teachers to take trips; to secure information 
from authoritative sources on teacher liability ; 
to give advice and to supervise the organiza- 
tion of field trips. 

The teacher must consider whether or not a 
given school journey is worth while from an 
educational point of view. The teacher should 
see that the students have the proper back- 
ground; that upon completion of the trip there 
is suitable discussion, testing, and correlation 
with the students’ previous experiences. The 
teacher must also plan very carefully the physi- 
cal organization: safe transportation, guides, 
permission from school authorities, schedule, 
etc. The proper organization of the field trip 
is excellently presented in Visualizing the Cur- 
riculum, by Charles F. Hoban, et al, the Cordon 
Company, New York, 1937. 

It should be a relatively easy matter for 
everyone engaged in the business of education 
to realize that field trips are excellent socializ- 
ing forces. For field trips involve group ac- 
tivity; field trips foster civic pride in the nat- 
ural resources of the community and in the 
achievements of its best elements; field trips 
bring in closer contact the school and the com- 
munity. Consequently the field trip ought to 
become a necessary part in the curriculum of 
every school in Wisconsin. 

Through the cooperative efforts of all the 
educational forces the field trip could and 
should be given its rightful place among the 
progressive methods in the schools of Wiscon- 
sin. Once solidly intrenched as a method the 
field trip will not be endangered by opinions 
on liability. 
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FROM THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
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STATE OF WISCONSIN 
IN SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 26, S. 
Relating to the teaching in the public schools of the 
principles of the constitution and the bill of rights. 
Whereas, Political developments in Europe in re- 
cent years have fanned the smouldering embers of 
insecurity, oppression, inequality and need into 
sparks of unrest, fear, intrigue and hate that threaten 
i ed the future of the democracies of Europe; 
an 
Whereas, These sparks of intrigue and insecurity 
are no longer confined by natural barriers to the 
country of origin, but are now carried quickly and 
secretly by science and invention to all nations and 
lands where they can be extinguished only by an 
alert, enlightened and determined people; and 
Whereas, The people of the United States, who 
love and cherish their government, the leading democ- 
racy in the world and the greatest government ever 
established by man, must maintain an enlightenment 
and understanding of the fundamental principles upon 
— their government and its free institutions rest; 
an 
Whereas, The youth of today who must carry on 
tomorrow and assume the task of guiding and pro- 
tecting our government and its institutions, will be 
better equipped to discharge this responsibility by 
receiving instruction in the schools on the basic 
— of the constitution and the bill of rights; 
an 
Whereas, The teachers in our schools, members of 
a noble and responsible profession and real Ameri- 
cans, many of whom have dedicated and will con- 
tinue to dedicate their lives to their work often at 
a considerable sacrifice, will be proud to cooperate 
by teaching our school youth the blessings of freedom 
and democracy; now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the senate, the assembly concurring, 
That it is the sense of this legislature that the public 
schools in Wisconsin above the third grade be and 
they are hereby requested to devote a few minutes 
each week to the teaching of the basic principles 
embodied in the United States constitution and partic- 
ularly the meaning and import of the bill of rights. 
Be it further 
Resolved, That Honorable John Callahan, state 
superintendent of public instruction, a man who 
typifies real Americanism be and he is respectfully 
requested to convey the intent of this resolution so 
far as he can, to the public schools in the state. Be 
it further 
Resolved, That a properly attested copy of this 
resolution be sent to the state superintendent. 
Signed: 
Vernon N. Thomson 
Speaker of the Assembly 
John J. Slocum 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly 
Walter S. Goodland 
President of the Senate 


Lawrence R. Larsen 
Chief Clerk of the Senate 








OF PUBERG 





In conformity to the above Resolution Mr. 
Callahan strongly recommends that teachers 
comply with the request embodied in the Reso- 
lution and proceed at once to devote the neces- 
sary time to teach the fundamental principles 
of the Constitution of the United States and 
particularly the significance and import of the 
Bill of Rights and its principles and guaran- 
tees with respect to individual liberties and the 
general welfare of our people. 

Joint Resolution No. 26 is consistent with 
the times, temperate in tone and discusses a 
present day situation which the schools can 
help to alleviate under wise direction by the 
teachers. The Resolution also contains an im- 
plied compliment to the teaching profession 
and the fidelity and devotion to duty which is 
characteristic of its members. 

In return it is to be presumed that all our 
teachers will make an effective effort to earn- 
estly comply with the spirit and purpose of 
said Resolution to the end that all pupils above 
third grade will have an opportunity to study 
the fundamental principles of our democratic 
form of government and its important con- 
tribution to the welfare of society. 


C9 


A Health Hazard 

Of late the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has been cognizant of the fact that colored 
crayons used in many schools for blackboard 
writing may contain lead compounds and if so 
the crayon dust would probably be a health 
hazard. 

The Wisconsin State Board of Health was 
recently requested by a school teacher to an- 
alyze some yellow crayons and it was found 
that these samples contained 7.0% and 8.8% 
of lead. As colored crayons are used increas- 
ingly, especially with the tendency to use light 


colored boards, the problem seemed of 
sufficient importance to warrant further 
investigation. 


The Industrial Hygiene Unit of the State 
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Board of Health undertook such a study and 
its findings are not only interesting but show 
definitely that under certain conditions the use 
of colored chalks containing lead compounds 
presents a hazard to health. 

Of twenty-seven different crayons, yellow, 
salmon, orange, green, red, lavender, brown, 
black, blue and white, all of the first four 
colors contained lead with one exception; the 
lead content varied from 1.5% to 12%. The 
other colors were lead free. 

Tests were then made in certain rooms to 
determine the amount of chalk used and this 
was followed by other tests to determine the 
lead concentration in the air of the rooms, 
both at the boards and in the center of the 
rooms. Some rooms were mechanically venti- 
lated while others were not so conditioned. 

The results, though not conclusive under 
the test set-up, showed that the lead concentra- 
tion may approach the maximum of 1.5 milli- 
gram per ten cubic meters of air recommended 
by the United States Public Health Service as 
permissible for prolonged exposure. The above 
concentration refers to that found in the center 
of the room; at the boards it was higher. One 
test taken at the blackboard showed a concen- 
tration of 5.9 milligrams, a quantity much 
beyond that considered safe. 

It was also shown that the dust concentration 
was dependent upon the rate of chalk used, as 
may be expected. It is obvious then that wnder 
adverse conditions such as prolonged use of 
blackboards, frequent erasures and use of a 
high lead content chalk, may result in a harm- 
ful condition. 

Manufacturers of colored crayons or chalks 
have been aware of this condition of late and 
as previously stated one firm had a lead free 
colored crayon at the time the laboratory tests 
were made. Since that time it is understood 
that other manufacturers are falling into line 
and producing lead free colored chalks and 
crayons. 

The Department is therefore suggesting that 
where colored crayons are used that school 
authorities, when purchasing them, assure 
themselves that the material is safe and free 
from deleterious substances, requiring, if nec- 
essary, a certificate showing that fact. 


Yours for Safety, 


JOHN CALLAHAN 


State Superintendent 






Annual Schoolmen’s Week 

The annual conference of school men and 
women will convene at Madison, Hotel Loraine, 
September 26, 27, 28 and 29, 1939. 

The county supervisors will assemble on 
September 26 at 9:15 A.M. for general ad- 
dresses by State Superintendent John Callahan 
and Asst. Supt. J. F. Waddell, followed by 
group conferences and a business meeting of 
the association. 

The schoolmen’s conference will convene in 
general session on Thursday, September 28, 
with Supt. G. E. Watson presiding. During 
the forenoon session addresses will be given 
by Supt. Callahan, J. G. Crownhart, Secy. Wis- 
consin State Medical Society, and C. J. An- 
derson, Dean, School of Education, University 
of Wisconsin. 

The city superintendents’ conference will in- 
clude a panel discussion on “Public Relations.” 
Participants include Dr. H. H. Williams, Philip 
H. Falk, Emma Brookmire, Paul Reynolds, 
Mrs. Frank Clapp, G. E. Watson and Henry 
Traxler. 

The county superintendents’ meeting will in- 
clude a luncheon, a business meeting, and the 
presentation of important professional discus- 
sions by Delia E. Kibbe, Arthur Dietz, Esther 
Newby, and others. 

The program for the county normal section 
will include addresses by E. G. Doudna, Delia 
E. Kibbe, Elizabeth Higgins, and J. F. Wad- 
dell, the latter two on “aid apportionments” 
and “‘state certification” respectively. 

The program for city grade supervisors will 
center on two minute reports on “‘One success- 
ful supervisory activity carried on in my school,” 
also business meetings and social hour at 
Grace Church Guild Hall. 

The general banquet meeting will be held 
in the Crystal ball room Thursday at 6:30 P.M., 
John Callahan presiding. Speaker, Harry A. 
Stuhldreher, athletic director. 

High lights in the general session for Friday 
will include addresses on new legislation, V. E. 
Kimball; grade and high school tuition, W. C. 
Krueger; small schools law, C. L. Eggert; 
citizenship training, Dr. R. J. Colbert. 

The City Superintendents’ Association’s meet- 
ings will include discussions on Retirement, 
Certification of Administrators, Reading Circle 
work, Nursery Schools, County school boards, 
State Certification, and reports on experimental 
procedures, 
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IGHLIGHTS OF EDU 





TEACHER TRAINING TERMED ED’S “STEP-CHILD” 





Elementary Education 
Meet Termed Success 





The third of the series of An- 
nual Conferences of Elementary 
Education was held at Berkeley, 
California immediately after the 
National Education Association 
convention at San Francisco. It 
was sponsored by the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, 
N.E.A. and the School of Educa- 
tion, University of California. 
Four educators from Wisconsin 
participated in the conference, 
They were Mr. T. C. Klett of 
Wauwatosa, Miss Gladys Potter 
of Ripon, Miss Edna Mumm of 
Beloit, and Mr. Fred Schnell, 
Sheboygan. 

The conference reached a new 
high in education. It provided op- 
portunity for classroom observation 
during the greater part of each 
morning, ample opportunity for re- 
search in the excellent library fa- 
cilities, lectures by outstanding 
authorities in the field of elemen- 
tary education, and conferences dur- 
ing the evening for the purpose 
of exchanging ideas and practices. 
The conference was unique in that 
both the university staff and the 
teachers and principals participated 
in the round-table discussions. 
School exhibits of every description 
as well as many fine demonstration 
activities added to the unique plan 
of spending the summer by com- 
bining theory and practice in the 
lecture hall, classroom, and confer- 
ence round-table discussions. 

Plans are under way to have the 
fourth annual conference scheduled 
at Madison, since the National Ed- 
ucation Association convention will 
take place in Milwaukee in 1940 
and it is the practice of the De- 
partment to hold its conferences at 
a state university nearest the con- 
vention city. 





N. O. Reppen 
S. T. C., Stevens Point 


A recent report of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund points out that 
while “The preparation of teachers 
is the most important task of pro- 
fessional education; the teachers 
college is the poorest of all depart- 
ments of higher education.” 

Medical education and research, 
for instance “has received from a 
single fortune, that of Mr. Rocke- 
feller, during the past four decades 
200 million dollars, probably as 
much as has been contributed from 
all sources, public and private, dur- 
ing that period to the education of 
teachers throughout the whole of 
America.” 

The School of Education of the 
University of Chicago has an en- 
dowment fund at present of less 
than one million, the Medical 
School has an endowment fund of 
some seventeen million. The George 
Peabody College for Teachers has 
an endowment fund of 5 million, 
the Vanderbilt Medical School 
across the street has an endowment 
of 14 million. Peabody has 2,700 
students, Vanderbilt has 200. 

We have an abundance of evi- 
dence that these liberal expendi- 
tures for medical training and 
research have produced gratifying 
results and no one has complained 
about ‘waste’. However, it is no 
compliment to a generation that it 
generously spends untold millions 
to train men to save lives and cure 
disease but pleads poverty when a 
modest program for teacher train- 
ing is proposed. 

No one can minimize the im- 
portance of the task of curing our 
bodily ills and preventing sickness, 
or the dependence of organized so- 
ciety upon law and judges and 
lawyers, or the contributions of en- 
gineering and other professions. 
However, in a democracy such as 
ours, and in any society for that 





ATIONAL NEWS SINCE LAST MONTH'S JOURNAL 








Geo. Rankin Elected to 
Important NEA Post 





Wisconsin came in for its share 
of honors at the NEA convention 
in San Francisco last July, and one 
of the Badgers to be honored was 
George R. Rankin, teacher in the 
Boys’ Technical High school, Mil- 
waukee, who was elected president 
of the association’s department on 
secondary education. 





Milwaukee Host to 
1940 NEA Convention 


Get out your “glad rags” and 
polish up on your host and hostess 
technique, Wisconsin teachers, for 
next summer you're going to be 
in the “receiving line’ for the na- 
tion’s educators who will convene 
at Milwaukee to participate in the 
1940 convention of the NEA. 

Milwaukee’s bid for the 1940 
meeting was extended by E. G. 
Doudna, Amanda H. Schuette, 
Frances Jelinek, and Reinhard 
Ruhnke. The last time the national 
association met in Milwaukee was 
in 1919. 








matter, teaching is the most im- 
portant of all professions. 

The ‘smart’ state of the future 
may be the one that ceases to try 
to solve all its social problems by 
passing more laws defining and 
classifying more crimes, providing 
more and longer prison terms and 
penalties for maladjusted unfortu- 
nates, and instead invests /berally 
in an educational program that can 
produce an alert, well informed 
citizenry equipped to individually 
adjust themselves in our complex 
life. The first step in such a pro- 
gram should be provision of more 
adequate training of teachers. 








luncheon meetings. 


today! 





YOUR COOPERATION, PLEASE! 


Section chairmen are in many cases required to guarantee a certain number for 
Therefore, we respectfully request that you MAKE YOUR 
LUNCHEON RESERVATION WITH THE PERSON IN CHARGE OF YOUR 
SECTION LUNCHEON ARRANGEMENTS AT LEAST THREE DAYS BEFORE 
THE STATE MEETING. This is exceedingly important, as otherwise there will be no 
way in which your section chairman can guage attendance. Send in your reservations 


‘ 
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HEADLINES YOU May HAVE MISSED 





NEA A SUCCESS, 


Amer. Education Week 
Material Ready, Says NEA 





Plans and the printing of pam- 
phlets to be used in connection 
with the celebration of American 
Education Week, November 6-11 
have been completed at the office 
of the NEA, and we have received 
samples of the literature prepared 
for the celebration of this annual 
educational event. 

We trust that many schools in 
Wisconsin will plan special pro- 
grams during American Education 
Week. It is a splendid time to cen- 
ter the attention of the lay public 
upon the purposes and achieve- 
ments of education. 

As in previous years pamphlets 
have been prepared for specific day 
topics. This year’s theme is “Edu- 
cation for the American Way of 
Life’. Daily topics under this gen- 
eral head are: Education for Self- 
Realization, Monday; Education for 
Human Relationships, Tuesday; 
Education for Economic Efficiency, 
Wednesday; Education for Civic 
Responsibility, Thursday; and Cul- 
tivating the Love of Learning, 
Friday. 

A complete set of pamphlets un- 
der these heads have been prepared 
for the senior high school, the 
junior high school, the elementary 
schools, kindergarten—-primary, and 
the rural schools. Each pamphlet 
and set is entirely original and sug- 
gests group activities which can be 
carried on at the various teaching 
levels in celebration of the various 
days. This year for the first time 
there is a set devoted to junior 
high school programs, and a group 
of Wisconsin people have had the 
responsibility of preparing the 
pamphlet for Thursday, on Civic 
Responsibility. The committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of LeRoy 
Luberg, principal of the West 
Junior High school, Madison, con- 
sisted of A. O. Rahn, Waukesha, 
Eben E. Born, Wauwatosa, Charles 
S. Schuller, Whitewater, and Roy 
T. Ragatz, WEA. 

In addition to the pamphlets the 
NEA has prepared posters, stick- 
ers, and leaflets which can be used 
to celebrate American Education 
Week. For further information and 
prices of materials please write the 
National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“TIME” SLUR NOTWITHSTANDING 


Travelling the route by car, bus 
and train, a good-sized delegation 
of Badgers attended the summer 
meeting. For most of them it was 
the first experience with the vary- 
ing weather and strange landscapes 
of the Coast. Practically all de- 
toured to see the Canadian Rockies, 
Seattle, Boulder Dam, Los Angeles, 
Grand Canyon, Salt Lake City, or 
others of the many points usually 
included in the itinerary of the 
western traveler. One venturesome 
pair of travel companions took an 
airplane tour to Mexico City. 

The convention was good and 
well attended, the slurry reference 
of TIME notwithstanding. When, 
on the evening of July 4th, with 
all the celebrating and pageantry 
on Treasure Island going on, the 
mammoth Opera House is filled al- 
most to capacity, no one can ques- 
tion the integrity of the teaching 
profession. Teachers of San Fran- 
cisco and the Bay were splendid 
hosts, provided services for head- 
quarters’ rooms and innumerable 
free trips for visitors. 


16 Wisconsin Delegates 


Delegates representing the Wis- 
consin Education Association were: 
J. C. Chapel, Kenosha; Agnes 
Churchill, Milwaukee; E. G. 
Doudna, Madison; Agnes Ehlert, 
Sheboygan; Willard J. Iselin, Ra- 
cine; Marcia K. Johnson, Eau 
Claire; V. E. Kimball, Madison; 
Joseph F. Kraus, Stevens Point; 
Joseph B. Layde, West DePere; 
Flora Jane Macdonald, Ashland; 
Margaret Michi, Milwaukee; O. H. 
Plenzke, Madison; Fred Schnell, 
Sheboygan; Amy Skidmore, Beloit; 
Rose Walters, Clintonville; R. C. 
Wilkins, Superior. 

Wisconsin delegates appointed 
the following to serve upon NEA 
committees: Resolutions, J. C. 
Chapel, Kenosha; Credentials, A. A. 
Vieth, Milwaukee; Necrology, J. B. 
Layde, West DePere; Chairman of 
Delegation, State Director Amanda 
Schuette of Green Bay. Miss Schuette 
presided at the Wisconsin Break- 
fast and at the meeting of state 
delegates. 

Mr. E. G. Doudna was re-elected 
to the Board of Trustees of the 
national association. 

From the list of NEA Depart- 
ment officers chosen at San Fran- 





cisco, we note that George R. Ran- 








kin, Boys Technical High school, 
Milwaukee, is president of the De- 
partment of Secondary Education. 


Headquarters was, as usual, a 
popular gathering place and was 
smartly trimmed up with the in- 
genious assistance of Alvin Monroe 
of the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce. This fellow brought 
with him five cases of samples of 
Wisconsin cheese for distribution. 
Needless to state that a regular 
parade to the Wisconsin room for 
our famous cheese got under way 
immediately. How much it helped 
advertise the state is not known but 
our most famous dairy product got 
wide publicity. Milwaukee got the 
convention for 1940. 


Other delegates and visitors from 
Wisconsin, taken from the guest 
book, are: Laura L. Livermore, Min 
C. Smith, Donald DuShane of Ap- 
pleton; Shirley Layde of Chilton; 
Viola Bartleme of Clintonville; 
Annabel Carroll of Durand; Doro- 
thy M. Veum of Edgerton; C. H. 
Merriman, Katherine M. Kennedy, 
Hazel C. Epstein, Dorothy Kinkel 
and Ruth Braatz of Fond du Lac; 
Amanda H. Schuette of Green Bay; 
Amy A. Hennessey of Hayward; 
Elizabeth Stoddard of Janesville; 
Veryl Schuldt of Juneau; Harvard 
C. Smith, Harriet F. Smith of 
Kenosha; Norma A. Reichelt, 
Helen Jacobsen of La Crosse; C. E. 
Limp, Mrs. E. G. Doudna, Mrs. 
Jean Cowles, Brynhilde Murphy, 
Mrs. Pauline Williams, F. V. 
Powell, Mary E. Kier, Norma 
Schwarz of Madison; Hugh S. 
Bonar of Manitowoc; G. E. Wat- 
son of Marinette; Hazel M. Healy, 
George Rankin, A. J. Monroe, Eva 
May Acker, Betty Zimmerman, 
Evelyn Baumann, Margaret Barkow- 
ski, Esther M. Czerwonky, Frances 
Jelinek, Frida Krieger, Josephine 
McQuillan, A. A. Vieth, Esther 
Ethier, Ruth Hurlbut of Mélwaun- 
kee; Esther M. Rulier of New Rich- 
mond; Margaret Teuscher, Teckla 
Ronda, Evan R. Pfanmiller, Mau- 
reen McCann of Racine ; Nell Shorey 
of Stevens Point; John Wrage of 
Stoughton; Lillian F. McCormick, 
Marcia Beck, Mrs. Dorothy Ek- 
strom Peterson, Jim Peterson of 
Superior; Mr. and Mrs. E. C. 
Hirsch of Wausau; Virginia Smith, 
Philip A. Kolb of Wauwatosa; 
Mrs. J. B. Layde of West DePere; 
Margaret Walters of Wild Rose. 
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MUSIC TREAT IN STORE FOR CONVENTIONERS 





Geographic Bulletins 
Are Again Available 


The National Geographic So- 
ciety, of Washington, D. C., an- 
nounces that publication of its 
illustrated Geographic News Bul- 
letins for teachers will be resumed 
early in October. 

These bulletins are issued 
weekly, five bulletins to the weekly 
set, for thirty weeks of the school 
year. They embody pertinent facts 
for classroom use from the stream 
of geographic information that 
pours daily into The Society's 
headquarters from every part of the 
world. The bulletins are illus- 
trated from The Society’s extensive 
file of geographic photographs. 


Non-profit Service 


Teachers are requested to apply 
early for the number of these bulle- 
tins desired. They are obtainable 
only by teachers, librarians, and 
college and normal school students. 
The bulletins are issued as a serv- 
ice, not for financial profit, by the 
National Geographic Society as a 
part of its program to diffuse 
geographic information. They give 
timely information about boundary 
changes, exploration, geographic 
developments, new industries, cos- 
tumes and customs, and world 
progress in other lands. Each ap- 
plication should be accompanied by 
twenty-five cents (50 cents in Can- 
ada) to cover the mailing cost of 
the bulletins for the school year. 

Teachers may order bulletins in 
quantities for class use, to be sent 
to one address, but 25 cents must 
be remitted for each subscription. 





Teachers attending the state 
convention next November will 
have the opportunity of hearing 
one of the greatest musical organi- 
zations in the United States, with 
the scheduled appearance of the 
Philadelphia symphony orchestra 
at the Auditorium on the evening 
of November 3. 

This great musical organization, 
one of the three greatest orches- 
tras in the United States, will be 
under the personal direction of 
Eugene Ormandy, former director 
of the Minneapolis symphony, and 
since 1936 co-conducter with 
Leopold Stokowski of the Phila- 
delphia orchestra. 


Elsewhere on this page will be 
found more detailed information 
concerning the concert, which is 
being sponsored by the Arion Mu- 
sical Club of Milwaukee. We ad- 
vise early reservations if you wish 
to secure the choice seats, many of 
which are being offered at un- 
usually low prices. This is the only 
appearance of the Philadelphia 
orchestra in Wisconsin this season. 





Mitchell, Smith New 
Teacher College Heads 


This past summer witnessed the 
filling of presidents’ chairs at La 
Crosse and Stevens Point, occa- 
sioned by the death of George 
Snodgrass and the resignation of 
Phil Falk. Rexford S. Mitchell, 
professor at Lawrence college since 
1928, and a faculty member at 
River Falls STC from 1920-28, 
was named head of the La Crosse 
school, while E. T. Smith, for the 
past 30 years a faculty member at 
Stevens Point STC and acting pres- 
ident since the resignation of Dr. 
Falk, was named permanent presi- 
dent of the college. 





Please Write Us! 


If your Local is elect- 
ing this fall please send 
us the names of your new 
officers so that we may 
correct our files and thus 
make sure that materials 
sent from this office are 
directed to the right per- 
sons. Your cooperation 
in this matter will be 
appreciated. 


























Nature Tours Popular 


At Oshkosh High School 


Miss Vidamae Bunting, faculty 
member at Oshkosh High school, 
is a firm believer in giving pupils 
practical experience whenever pos- 
sible, and she has for a number 
of years conducted Nature Club 
tours to various points throughout 
the state so that pupils can see 
actual evidence of erosion, the work 
of glaciers, and so forth. Starting 
out as a Nature Club project re- 
stricted to members of the club the 
tours have increased so much in 
popularity that they were conducted 
this past summer as a co-curricular 
non-profit activity. Bonded carriers 
were used, to protect the teacher 
from suit in case of accident — 
which did not occur, we are pleased 
to report. 

From 1934 to 1939 the student 
tours covered over 2,000 miles, the 
trips extending from Door county 
to southern Wisconsin, with the 
cost to each student a bit over 
$8.00. This past summer four one- 
day trips, one two-day trip, and 
one three-day trip were taken, visit- 
ing such spots as the Menomonee 
Indian reservation, Peninsula State 
Park, Wisconsin Dells and Devil's 
Lake, Madison, the Dousman House 
in Prairie du Chien, Taliesin, etc. 








Convention Concert Extraordinary 





MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


Friday, Nov. 3, 8:15 P.M.—Res. Seats $2, $1.50, $1.00, $.75 


PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA » 


110 ARTISTS 
With 


EUGENE ORMANDY 


CONDUCTOR 
Order NOW 


ARION MUSICAL CLUB 
718 N. Milwaukee St, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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DAY ® DAY  TO°FRO 


Pre-primer Primer First Reader 


NEW READERS FOR GRADE ONE! 


WINKY, a new pre-primer by Myrtle Banks Quinlan, is the first of the basal series 
of Quinlan Readers. It combines attractiveness with the practical features required 
by the best teaching. 


Outstanding features which distinguish WINKY from all other pre-primers are: 
highly legible streamlined print, new words listed in the color band at the foot of each 
page, test pages at the conclusion of the stories, two songs whose appealing melody 
and familiar vocabulary make them an integral part of the reader. 


Other unique features are: the letters of the alphabet in the border of a song; the 
rhythmic phrasing of the reading which helps lay a foundation for phonics; the close 
harmony between illustrations and text. 


DAY BY DAY, the primer, continues the story of WINKY with the same unique 
features. But instead of two songs there are five—instead of 48 pages there are 160. 


TO AND FRO, the first reader, carries forward the story with the same characters 
as WINKY and DAY BY DAY. It has, however, 192 pages and five songs. A contin- 
uous story runs throughout the series of the three books. The vocabulary, carefully 
controlled as to quality, quantity, gradation, and repetition, is the child’s own. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE by Carpenter, Bailey and 
Baker, the first book of the Rainbow Series of science readers, 
is the simplest, most attractive, and most scientific of science 
readers for first grade. Primarily a science text, it meets 
every essential standard of a basal reader. The text is in 
verse and rhyme. The pictures are reproduced in four colors 
from actual photographs. Animated drawings at the foot of 
the page present important science concepts. Both the text : 
and subject matter are within easy reach of the intelligence ‘| ADVENTURES 
of the first grade pupils. | IN SCIENCE 
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EDUCATIONAL 





COMING EVENTS 


Sept. 26-27—Supervising Teachers 
ence, at Madison. 

Sept. 28-29—Conference of city supts., county 
supts, principals of county normals, sup- 
ervising principals, city grade supervis- 
ors, at Madison. (Banquet at Loraine 
Hotel, evening of Sept. 28.) 

Oct. 6— Oct. 12-13 — Fall Division Confer- 
ences. (For programs see pages 6~9.) 
Nov. 2-3-4—State Teachers Convention, at 

Milwaukee. 

Nov. 2 (2:00 P.M.)—Meeting of WEA Dele- 
gate Assembly, Milwaukee Vocational 
School. 

Nov. 5—-11—American Education Week. 


confer- 








The NEA has selected Kenosha as one of 26 
cities in the nation in which to make a survey of 
public school methods and administration. At the 
conclusion of the survey the association will publish 
a report combining the best practices of each of the 
outstanding communities. 


A news item which reached us this summer stated 
that in the July school board elections George P. 
Oeschsner, farmer in the town of Leroy, Dodge 
county, was elected to the Wuthnow school board 
for the 50th consecutive term. 


Clarence F. Sowle, instructor in the West Mil- 
waukee high school, had an interesting summer 
experience. He and his family spent the vacation 
months in Burkhardt community, St. Croix county, 
which was the ancestral home of Mr. Sowle. Most 
of the time was spent in restoring the old home- 
stead, built in 1853. Mr. Sowle did the work be- 
cause he feels that the old home should be restored 
and maintained as an historic landmark. While 
engaged in his restoration work Mr. Sowle came 
across several interesting notions concerning the 
weather, written on wood partitions. “Jan. 21, 1895 
—snow drifts 10 ft. high’, “Another blizzard, Nov. 
21, 1898. Snow 10 ft. on the level. Twenty-five be- 
low’. Nice reading while you're doing some per- 
spiring restoration work in August. 


The teachers of Green Bay, a city rich in history, 
have prepared “The Importance of Green Bay in the 
Story of Wisconsin”. Intended for classroom use, 
it gives Green Bay its proper historical and indus- 
trial background as a basis for work in citizenship. 


Edward Bacon, Milwaukee, is the new member of 
the Annuity and Investment Board. Governor Heil 
designated Mr. Bacon as chairman. 


Another globe trotter in the teaching field in Wis- 
consin is Miss Marion Crowley, Milwaukee teacher 
who has traveled more than 100,000 miles by air, 
rail and boat during the past ten years. This summer 
she added another 15,000 to her total, first going 
to New York, and then embarked on a two month 
cruise to Nassau, Havana, Jamaica, and Brazil. Al- 
ready she is making plans for her next year's trip— 
to the Scandinavian countries and the Olympic games. 
What wonderful stories Miss Crowley must have to 
tell her classes! 


SPOT tant 


The NEA in San Francisco was just the “hopping 
off place’ for Miss Amanda Schuette, Green Bay, 
state director of the NEA and Miss Norma Schwartz, 
secretary to Mr. Plenzke. After the convention had 
concluded and they had had their fill of western 
scenery they hopped a Clipper and flew down to 
Mexico for a week of shopping and sightseeing tour. 
Tough life, girls! 


“Break, break, break’’ the poet of the sea emotes. 
But for teachers this time of the year it's broke, 
broke, BROKE. One simply can’t eat and dress mem- 
ories of a summer of schooling or travel. It takes 
money. And if you are one of those who are in 
need of a temporary loan to tide you over this fall 
be sure to borrow from the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union. Our rates are lower than those you 
would have to pay if you borrowed from commercial 
companies. Write us details—the credit union is 
a service of the Wisconsin Education association, 
available only to members. 


Thomas W. Gosling, former Wisconsin school 
administrator and later connected with the American 
Red Cross and the public schools of Washington, 
D. C. resigned his post as assistant superintendent 
of the Washington schools this past month. He was 
in charge of junior high schools at the time of his 
resignation. 


The 1939 edition of Blowing Dust, literary and 
poetic gems written by the Scrollers Club of Platte- 
ville STC reached us last May and we commend 
Dr. Rachel Salisbury and her proteges for the fine 
work they have done. 


C. D. Rejahl, president of the Beloit board of 
education, and supervisor of vocational rehabilita- 
tion for southern Wisconsin, taught at Colorado State 
college, Fort Collins, this past summer. 


Who said that sickness does not cost money? Last 
spring for a two-week period Oshkosh spent $1,431 
for supply teachers called in for part-time work dur- 
ing the absence of regular teachers. The high school 
teachers were hardest hit by sickness, as $1,061 of 
the total amount was chargeable to high school sub- 
stitution. 


WANTED: SCHOOL FILM FOR 
VISUAL ED. MEETING 


Has your school produced a film for in- 
struction, publicity, student interest, or any 
other purpose? Arrangements will be made 
for the showing of such school-made motion 
pictures at the Visual Education Section 
meeting during the WEA convention this 
fall. Films made by grade or high schools, 
colleges, or any educational institutions are 
solicited. Teachers who have produced such 
films, or who know of others who have done 
so, are asked to inform the section chairman, 
Mr. H. M. Kuckuk, King High School, Mil- 
waukee. Titles of pictures scheduled, with 
names of producers, will be included in a 
printed program. Information given should 
include title, length (feet,) and nature of the 
film, and names of the teacher and institution 
producing it. ; 
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KEWAUNEE 


Keeps Pace with Your 


LEADERSHIP 





Cooking Laboratory, High School, Wabeno, Wis. 


It is a compliment to you and to us that 
Kewaunee Furniture not only enjoys wide- 
spread preference in the home state, but that 
it continues as “first choice’ of the Nation's 
leading educational institutions. 

Let Kewaunee serve all your Furniture needs 
for Laboratories, Vocational Rooms, Libraries 
and Domestic Science Departments. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE YG. Co: 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
294 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Office: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, IIl. 


Representatives in Principal Cities: 











From scratch to “All-American” rating in one year 
is the record that Pewaukee High school boasts of 
for its monthly publication, The Sa-Kaegan Scroll. 
Out of a field of 1,037 school papers this spring 
The Sa-Kaegan Scroll was one of four selected for 
top honors!!!! The judging was done under the 
rating rules of the National Scholastic Press associa- 
tion. 

The paper is entirely self-supporting; a 5-column 
monthly publication, printed commercially. Justly 
proud sponsors of the paper are Adelbert Rietz, in 
charge of publications, and Miss Della Thorson, in 
charge of business. Congratulations to all who have 
done such an outstanding job on the Scroll this past 
school year. 


Visitors at the Prairie du Chien schools on April 
27 had cause to rub their eyes, for teachers were in 
pupils’ desks and pupils were directing lessons and 
meting out discipline. It was all a part of a citizen- 
ship program, and it was surprising how apt pupils 
were in conducting classroom work. The student 
council was back of the whole idea, and it worked 
so successfully that plans were made to have students 
run the city for a day. 


Wisconsin Rapids Local 1 reports a fine year of 
professional and social activity. Starting off in the 
fall with a picnic and Hallowe'en party, the group 
settled down for some real professional meetings, 
with well known Wisconsin educators as speakers. 
The Local's program showed a fine balance between 
entertainment and serious study. Local officers should 
remember, in planning a year's program that ‘too 
much work makes John a dull boy’, just as too much 
play makes him a “dumb bunny”. 
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Miss Elisa Ann Neal, training school supervisor in 
the fourth grade at Platteville STC, is the author 
of an article on “Marionettes as a Language Experi- 
ence’ being published in the 1939 yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals of the 
NEA. 


Last year instead of the traditional graduation 
Cambridge High school presented a pageant depicting 
the early history of Cambridge. The type of program 
offered was so well received that the idea was 
repeated this June, with the theme being a plea for 
democracy. Miss Margaret Griffiths of the social sci- 
ence department wrote and directed both pageants. 


When you visit the Edgar school this year don't 
think your lost, and in some other part of the state. 
The past summer witnessed a marked rejuvenation of 
the structure, so that pupils will be much more 
comfortable this year than last. 


Carl Thostenson, principal of the Palmyra schools 
for the last four years resigned last summer to accept 
a position of principal of the junior high school in 
Delavan. He was in the U. of W. summer session 
this past vacation period, cleaning up his work for 
an M. A. 


Miss Laura Kellar, principal of the Atwater 
elementary school, Shorewood, was elected president 
of the Wisconsin Elementary Principals association 
at the meeting of that body in Madison last May. 
Miss Lucille Clock, Madison, retiring president, was 
elected vice president; Miss Josephine Benson, 
Superior, was named second vice president; G. R. 
Leistikow, Winneconne, is the new treasurer; and 
Fred Schnell, Sheboygan, was re-elected secretary for 
a term ending in 1941. 


We are always pleased to call attention to the 
professional record of Wisconsin teachers, and so it 
gives us pleasure to pass on a word from Principal 
Armand Ketterer that Necedah has been 100% in the 
NEA for the past two years, and promises to keep 
that record bright this year. An added plume in 
Necedah’s hat is the fact that it has the best NEA 


record in Juneau Co. 


“Good Will, the Key to Better Understanding” 
was the theme of the Rural Life Club banquet held 
at Eau Claire STC last May, under the direction of 
Fannie C. Hunn, supervisor of rural school practice. 
Guests included county supts. and supervising teachers 
in the northwest area of the state. A number of the 
visiting county supts. spoke briefly. 


These modern high school kids—it’s pretty hard to 
get the best of them! At least, so thinks Maurice W. 
Moe, English instructor at Milwaukee West High 
school, who copied Major Bowe’s method of giving 
erring students the gong. All went well until some 
sensitive souls who were getting the gong too fre- 
quently for comfort set their creative brains to work, 
with the net result that one nice warm May day, as 
the class dozed thru a lazy recitation period Mr. Moe 
pressed the button which electrically rang the gong, 
but instead of a muffled “b-o-n-g’ there was a loud 
BANG as a giant firecracker went off under the 
teacher's desk. Principal Albert Shong gave the inven- 
tive students a mild reprimand, calling attention to 
the potential dangers of shooting off firecrackers 
(giant ones at least) under the teacher's desk, but 
he had to admit that the kids were pretty clever and 
deserved an A in successful creative efforts along the 
lines of an experiment with electricity. 
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On the evening of May 12 the music division of 
the Milwaukee STC presented its 13th annual Music 
Festival at the Pabst Theatre, with the choral music 
under the direction of Carle Oltz, and the orchestra 
under the baton of Hugo Anhalt. As in other years 
the program was climaxed by the Festival Chorus of 
130 voices accompanied by the orchestra. 


Are you one of those “favored individuals’ who 
receives pretty little folders from commercial loaning 
agencies telling you how painless it is to borrow 
$300 from them—‘all that is needed is your signa- 
ture’. Those folders and all the salesmanship behind 
it costs money—money that is collected in interest 
rates considerably above the rates charged by the 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union. We rely upon 
INEXPENSIVE SERVICE and selective loans as the 
background of our service to deserving members of 
the WEA in need of quick cash. That’s why the 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union is one of the 
biggest professional credit unions in the state. Inves- 
tigate what we can save you if you are interested in 
short-term loans. 


The 1939 edition of The Cadet, annual of the 
Sheboygan County Normal school, was exceptionally 
well done, and issued in a most attractive manner. 
It gives the reader a good over-all view of the insti- 
tution and all its activities. 

Not “How Dry I Am” “How BROKE I Am!” 
is the theme song of teachers at this time of the 
year. If your pocketbook is flat as the proverbial 
pancake we'd suggest that you investigate the bor- 
rowing advantages of the Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union. Borrowing from this source can save you 
money—and that’s the most important thing about 
borrowing money, isn’t it? Write us for details. 


Nearly 100 faculty members of the nine state 
teacher colleges participated in a Spring Conference 
on Teacher Training, held at Stevens Point, May 12. 
The conference, planned and directed by A. J. Her- 
rick, principal of the teacher training department at 
Central STC, was such a marked success that plans 
are being made to hold a similar meeting annually. 

Members of the State Department of Public In- 
struction who assisted in the conference program were 
Ass't Supt. Waddell and supervisors Kibbe, Bush, 
Nemec, and Ihlenfeldt. Supt. V. L. Beggs of Elm- 
hurst,: Ill., spoke on “The Orientation of the Begin- 
ning Teacher into a Modern School System” at the 
luncheon program. 

It was agreed that the next conference would be 
held in Madison next April, while Oshkosh STC 
extended an invitation for the 1941 meeting. 


It is mews when teachers can charter a large 
passenger liner for a combination goodwill cruise of 
15,000 miles to fifteen Latin-American ports and a 
conference of the World Federation of Education 
Associations. This actually took place this summer 
when 750 teachers sailed from New York on July 6 
aboard the S. S. ROTTERDAM, and returned to New 
York August 28. 
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Solve 2 Reading Problems at Low Cost! 





Build Reading Skills 


with 
DIAGNOSTIC READING 
WORKBOOKS 


The Every-Pupil Reading 
Improvement Program 
Usable with 
any text! 
8 Books—Kind.—Grade 12 
for 

© Reading Readiness! 
¢ Reading Improvement! 
© Remedial Reading! 


Lowest cost 
per pupil! 


See Our Catalog For Prices 


FOND DU LAC 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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Stimulate Wide Reading 


with the 


MODERN WONDER 
LIBRARY 


(Unit Study Readers) 


80 Titles 
for 
Grades 1-6 

Only 


$8.75 


(Plus 


( Postage) 
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The close of each school year brings with it the 
retirement of a group of men and women who have 
rendered exceptional service to the schools of the 
state. Unfortunately, we do not have complete records 
on the many persons who retire each June. From the 
news clippings which reach our desk we are able 
to gather a few facts on a relatively small number 
of such persons, and though our records are far from 
complete we are always ‘happy to print the few items 
which have come to our attention. 








Lasting knowledge and faster pro- 
gress reward the user of Nystrom 
maps, globes and charts. 

Nystrom offers a complete line of 
visual aid equipment for courses in: 
Geography General Science 

History Botany 
Civics Zoology 
Economics Physiology 
Our new 1939 catalog is just off the press. 
Write for it, asking for number 48-7 
Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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Mrs. Henrietta T. Bernhard, after 50 years of teach- 
ing in the Milwaukee schools taught her last class 
at the Victor L. Berger school on June 23 and pre- 
pared for some well-earned years of leisure and travel. 
Mrs. Bernhard is the oldest teacher in point of service 
leaving the teaching ranks in Milwaukee this past 
summer. Other Milwaukee “veterans” resigning are: 
Miss Louise A. Steiner, shorthand and arithmetic 
teacher at West Division High school, resigning after 
46 years of teaching; Miss Ethel F. Burch, a teacher 
in the Neeskara school since 1904; and Mrs. Paul T. 
Hillencamp, on the faculty of Steuben High school, 
and a teacher in Milwaukee since 1913. 

Miss Josephine Sutherland, for the past 15 years a 
teacher in Shorewood High school, Milwaukee, re- 
tired this past June and left for Seattle where she 
lived and taught school before coming to the Shore- 
wood faculty in 1924. Besides being head of the 
English department Miss Sutherland was adviser on 
student staffs of the school’s biweekly newspaper, 
Shorewood Ripples. 

Miss Anna Getrick, principal of the Washington 
school, Park Falls, retired last June after 29 years 
of service to the schools of that community. Nu- 
merous functions were held in her honor before 
the close of school. 

Mrs. Clara Hallowes Wheeler, since 1895 an edu- 
cational leader in Whitewater and Walworth county, 
retired this past summer. After 17 years as teacher 
in the Whitewater High school she was married, and 
in 1917 supervised rural work in Walworth county. 
The following year she took over the supervision of 
rural training in the Whitewater STC, which position 
she held until her resignation this past June. 
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HOUSE with 20 Yrs. 
EXPERIENCE in the 
YEAR BOOK FIELD 


If you desire a year book that is 
distinctively different write us so 
we may have an Artist-Representative 
callon you. He will be glad to ad- 
vise you on the artistic set-up of 
your book as well as quote costs 





109 SOUTH CARROLL ST. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
PHONE FAIRCHILD 8866 
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AMERICAN ED. WEEK 
NOVEMBER 5-11 


If there ever was a time when 
schools should emphasize the value 
of democratic ideals it is now, with 
the world in the grips of a new 
World War. The annual celebration 
of American Education Week afford 
an ideal opportunity for the teaching 
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of American principles of living. We 
suggest that you plan your program 
in accordance with the suggestions 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, which sponsors this important 
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event. See page 46 for further details. 
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Menasha High school seniors accepted responsi- 
bility for preparation to enter “a cold and exacting 
world” during the past year. Desirous of getting 
helpful information on social, academic, and student 
problems of the future, the class used various means 
of broadening their horizon as to the world in 
general. Programs were arrangéd to get the points of 
view from the outside. Included among speakers were 
a college president, a priest, head » large paper 
mill, editor of a national magazine, and the state 
commander of Americanism of the Legion. There 
were also held two evening meetings at which em- 
ployers discussed “What the Employer Looks for in 
a Prospective Employee and How to Hold a Job”. 
The last meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
crime. Members of the senior class derived much 
benefit from the conferences and discussions and the 
Journal feels that the project is all the more com- 
mendable for its having been conducted by the stu- 
dents themeselves. We thank Richard Steffens, the 
class president, for his report. 


The Antigo elementary teachers, under the direction 
of Supt. P. A. Tipler, have been working during 
the year on a program for improving instruction in 
reading. As school people from the surrounding area 
indicated an interest in the work at Antigo, the teach- 
ers decided to have a day of demonstration and 
conference concerning the reading problems at the 
elementary level. 

On May 11, over fifty teachers and principals 
visited reading classes in Antigo and participated in 
a discussion of the work observed and of various 
trends in reading instruction. Those in attendance 
voted it a profitable day, and Superintendent Tipler 
and his. teachers are to be congratulated upon the 
fine professional work of the school year. 


SEPTEMBER, 


FIRST 100%ers 


As the Journal is going to press memberships 
are beginning to pour into the office, and many 
schools are reporting 100% enrollment records. 


First honors in the county field goes to Fond 
du Lac county teachers. Supt. Hornby has been 
an active booster of the WEA for years and 
worked closely with the state office on all legis- 
lative measures this session which in any way 
affected rural education. 

Among the cities Wausau is the first to report 
100% membership in the WEA. Supt. Hirsch has 
always been strong for professional standards 
and the teachers in his system always have out- 
standing records in the NEA as well as in the 
state association. 


Rusk County Normal was the very first of the 
100%,ers this year, with notice to that effect sent 
us by Principal George T. Longbotham on Au- 
gust 24th. 

A complete listing of 100% records through 
September will be listed in the October Journal. 


The art teachers in the suburban schools around 
Milwaukee organized last April under the direction of 
C. F. Baumbach, art director of the public schools 
in South Milwaukee. After preliminary organization 
details were attended to the following officers were 
elected: Carl Baumbach, South Milwaukee, president; 
Helen Couch, West Allis, vice president and pro- 
gram chairman; Mable Holland, Wauwatosa, secre- 
tary; Lorraine Eggert, Whitefish Bay, treasurer; Hazel 
Smith, publication chairman; Helen Moss, films chair- 
man; and Margot Thompson publicity chairman. 
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CONVENTION LUNCHEON 
CHAIRMEN, ATTENTION 


Each year the convention issue of 
the Wisconsin Journal of Education 
(Oct.) carries information concern- 
ing luncheons. Often such notices are 
omitted because they are received at 
our office too late for publication. 

Make your plans far in advance and 
SEND US YOUR NOTICE NOT 
LATER THAN OCTOBER 1. That 
is the absolute deadline date! Give 
name of group, where the luncheon 
will be held, speaker, price, with 
whom reservations can be made by 
mail. Make it brief—and get it in by 
Oct 1, if you expect to see the notice 
in the convention issue and conven- 
tion program. 


























No. 1 


on your Convention Program 
in November is a pleasant, 
restful place to live—and at 
reasonable cost. 


$2.00 per person, 3 or more 
in a large airy room. 


$2.50 and $3.00, single. 
$4.00 and $5.00, double. 


—all with bath— 


HOTEL PFISTER 


Milwaukee 


Ray Smith 
President 


Ray Smith, Jr. 
Manager 





The Oshkosh Education Ass'n has been an active 
local for many years, and they wound up their 
year’s activities last spring with the publication of 
a mimeographed yearbook, reviewing some of the 
highlights of the year’s program. A fine idea, and 
a good record to keep for those who follow. 


While money doesn’t “grow on trees’ in the office 
of the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union we do have 
funds on hand to tide you over these expensive early 
fall months until you hit the jack-pot in the form 
of your first pay check of the current school year. 
This is a service limited to members of the WEA. 
Because of low overhead costs we are able to extend 
loans at unusually low rates of interest. Write us 
for details. 


The latter part of April school officials in the upper 
Wisconsin river valley formed an organization which 
they call the Wisconsin Valley School Administra- 
tors’ association. James Luther, principal of the Anti- 
go High school was named president and W. E. 
Boyle, superintendent of schools at Tomahawk was 
named secretary. Cities whose schools are represented 
in the association include Marshfield, Rhinelander, 
Merrill, Antigo, Stevens Point, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Tomahawk, Nekoosa and Wausau. 


Don’t look now—but we know of a place where 
you can borrow money at an extremely low rate of 
interest. And it isn’t necessary to knock at some 
obscure door and say “Joe sent me”. The Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union is uniquely equipped to save 
you money—on one condition: that you are a WEA 
member in active teaching service. Hundreds of Wis- 
consin teachers borrow from the WTCU because it 
saves them money. We will be glad to send you 
further information on request. 


Prof. J. E. Hansen, chief of the bureau of visual 
instruction at the U. of W. was recently named an 
officer in two national organizations: as president of 
the department of visual education of the NEA, and 
director of the Association of School Film Libraries, 
recently formed as an outgrowth of plans by the 
American Council on Education to organize in a 
national body those institutions which are engaged 
in the non-commercial use of motion pictures in 
schools and colleges. One purpose of the association 
is to act as a clearing house for members in procur- 
ing and distributing educational films and information, 
with the activity financed through a grant secured 
from the General Education board. 


The State Department of Public Instruction, in 
cooperation with the Wisconsin Home Economics 
association, has just issued an exceptionally fine series 
of teacher guides in four areas of instruction in the 
field of home economics. Topics covered are: Hous- 
ing, Foods and Health, Family Relationships, and 
Clothing and Related Art. We feel sure that there 
will be a heavy demand for these pamphlets, as they 
promise to be of great value in home ec. classes. 








18th Year 
Good Teachers 
Good Positions 


Good Service We have them! 





SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


813 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. At. 6763 


Member 
Nat’l Ass'n 
Teachers’ 
Agencies 


Wire or phone 
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Don't Put Ou 
“Rlinders” and 


eR ets the Tin Cup 


We Can Loan You Money In Dignified Silence! 


Are you one of those many teachers who have “emergency expenses” which 
upset your budget? If so, we urge you to save yourself some money by 
borrowing from the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union. While the “only 
your signature needed” lures of commercial finance companies seem to 
make borrowing easy it must be remembered that the rate of interest 
charged is considerably in excess of that charged by your own credit union. 
It really is your credit union for only members of the Wisconsin Education 
association can participate in this low-interest-rate borrowing service. 
Sample repayment schedule: 

$150.00 Loan * * Repaid in Eight Installments * * Schedule of Repayment 


1st month $18.75 principal; $1.37 interest ____--_-_---- $20.12 total 

2nd month 18.75 principal; 1.24 interest ___._---_---~- 19.99 

3rd month 18.75 prineipal; 1.09 interest .._.._......- 19.84 “ 
4th month 18.75 principal; .94 interest ~..._....__-__ 19.69 “ 
5th month 18.75 principal; .75 interest ~.......----- 19.50 “ 
6th month 18.75 principal; (OO TAONONE oo. 19.31 “ 
7th month 18:75 principal; 38 interest. ............. 19s “ 
8th month 18.75 prineipal; .19 interest. ............. 18.94 “ 

$6.52 52 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


“An Exclusive Service To Members of the WEA” 


404 Insurance Bldg. Madison, Wisconsin 
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LEGISLATION— 
(Continued from page 4) 
will be vigorously opposed. 

Actual changes made in this field provide 
for transfer of examination of the fund from 
the banking commission to the commissioner 
of insurance, removal of the salary limit for 
the director, and giving veterans credit in the 
various funds for time in service. 


Finance 

Readers are referred to the Budget Law ap- 
pearing elsewhere in this issue. Higher educa- 
tion will suffer under appropriations unless 
revenues to supplement those voted are 
granted. Some educational aids are not subject 
to reduction by the Emergency Board while 
others are. The tax bill has had no end of 
trouble, but upon adoption of an adequate one 
depend the departments, institutions and un- 
guaranteed aids of the state. Adjournment 
without adequate provisions would mean dras- 
tic cuts unless other funds were tapped. 


The Curriculum 
On with the same course of study! No new 
subjects were added. No additional observance 











Your Visit to Milwaukee 


Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 
Metropolitan atmosphere... 
Cocktail Lounge and Circular Bar 
Coffee Shop with popular prices 
® 
The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theater, except Mondays 









Music by America’s Leading Bands 








Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 














days were designated. A compulsory flag sa- 
lute for teachers and pupils with fines upon 
school boards failed, even though some well- 
meaning advocates seemed dumfounded at the 
very idea of an education association in oppo- 
sition. Removal of co-operatives from the 
course of study failed. Attention to adult citi- 
zenship is fostered by several enactments. 
* oR 


The office acknowledges the whole-hearted 
co-operation of locals and affiliated organiza- 
tions during the session. Had such been less 
generously given, the educational structure 
might have been injured at several fronts. 
What has been accomplished and forestalled 
is to the credit of a unified functioning 
profession. 

Additional laws and comments will appear 
in a subsequent issue. 





TEXT BOOKS— 
(Continued from page 21) 

An exhaustive supply of teaching aids char- 
acterizes the modern science textbook. It is 
well supplied with demonstrations and experi- 
ments which are meaningful to the pupil, illus- 
trations of all types, self testing or learning 
exercises, work books, glossaries, teachers’ 
manuals, pupil references, and the like, which 
make it possible for teachers of all abilities 
efficiently to care for individual differences. 

In view of the foregoing facts it appears 
that time and energies expended on the part of 
individual teachers and committees for the 
purpose of producing courses of study or syl- 
libi is in vain and utterly wasteful. For every 
hour expended by the average teacher in at- 
tempting to produce such instructional mate- 
rials which are bound to be inferior, a 
scientifically constructed textbook or five work- 
books of the same superior quality can be pur- 
chased. It would be far more economical to 
have these teachers spend this time and energy 
upon motivation, preparation, and enrichment 
materials, which will effect better administra- 
tion of the already scientifically prepared 
instructional materials. 

This discussion has been devoted primarily 
to the field of science but, a large proportion 
of these principles can be applied to other 
fields of instruction and with increasing ap- 
plication as improved instructional materials 
become available. 
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These LYONS AND CARNAHAN books 


I I- 
he top their fields— 





10- 
he Mi GUIDANCE IN READING SERIES 
ti- By Grace E. Storm 
An unusual, new series of basic readers with careful gradation of difficulty, con- 
trolled vocabulary, and allocation of material by interest levels. Social and 
- natural science content, grouped by units with central themes, and based on the 
‘ child’s everyday activities. Emphasizes reading readiness. 
a- 
ss ly MY WORD BOOK SERIES 
” By FREDERICK S. BREED and E. C. SEALE 
. A spelling program—unique in methodology—correlating social science and | 
d language—available in either workbook or cloth bound editions—grades 2-8. 
8 
@ CHILD-LIFE ARITHMETICS 
ir By CLIFFORD Woopy, FREDERICK S. BREED, and JAMES R. OVERMAN 
A new series for progressive educators concerned with children’s individual needs. | 
— Provides simplification of subject matter; vital presentation of child-life materials 
and activities; diagnostic tests keyed with remedial exercises. 











Write us for full information on our outstanding elementary tests. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


il 


2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE 














1. Thanksgiving, Labor Day, Washington’s 5. Mark Hopkins. 
Birthday, Columbus Day, Armistice Day, ‘ : 7 
and Memorial Day. (In addition to 6. The 16th section in each township. 
Christmas, New Years and election days) 


“I 


. Total school operation cost, including in- 


2. The school would receive $250 per structional cost, upper limits the same as 





teacher under the elementary equalization 
law, or a total of $12,000, providing the 
district had the required number of pupils 
in average daily attendance. Aid under 
the high school aid law is not determined 


some overlapping of funds, but in the 
main the above answers are correct). 


before enactment of new law, namely 
$3.00 maximum and no minimum. The old 
system of computation was based upon 
instructional costs alone. 


by the number of teachers, but by the 8. C. J. Anderson. 

number of years of high school work 9. Prof. John Guy Fowlkes of the School 
offered and the number of pupils in of Education, U. of‘ W. 

average daily attendance. aaik: inaeasiihieeaiass 

10. i an an ay. 
. C. P. Cary. Mr. Callahan became State apc ‘ _ 
Supt. in 1921. 11. E. E. Witte, author, Arthur Altmeyer, 
; ‘ director. 

. Smith-Hughes for agriculture and 

George-Ellzey for home ec. (there is 12. Blanche McCarthy (now Mrs. Richard 


White of Appleton), Frances Jelinek, 
Mrs. Autie Sanford. 
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A cut budget has meant that the U. of W. has 
had to pull in its belt several notches more than 
usual, and one of the methods used to alleviate the 
problem of inadequate equipment for the enrollment 
is to conduct noon classes this year. 


Winneconne High school has added a George- 
Deen homemaking department to its curriculum. Miss 
Rebecca Ann Ambler, recent U. of W. grad, is the 
teacher. 


Miss Elsie Brennan, for the past several years 
teacher of foreign lenguages in the Lancaster High 
school, is taking a year’s leave of absence to devote 
her time to acting as state secretary of P. E. O. and 
to travel with her mother. 


Herbert C. Schenk, member of the Assembly in the 
state legislature and member of the Madison school 
board for many years, was elected president of the 
board last July. He succeeds John P. Butler who re- 
tired as a board member after 17 years of service. 


E. G. Doudna, president of the WEA, was re- 
elected as trustee of the NEA at the San Francisco 
convention. 


Miss May L. Crosby, head of the English depart- 
ment in the Wauwatosa High school, was the ect 
of reunion in Muscoda August 13. She was principal 
of the Muscoda school for a number of years before 
leaving there in 1924. Many of Miss Crosby’s former 
students in Muscoda were on hand to greet her dur- 
ing the reunion. 


We often sigh, and rightly so, about the increasing 
teaching load being carried during the past years. 
Often we are prone to forget that some of our 
predecessors had equally hard problems along that 
line. Some recently unearthed teaching records in 
Trempealeau county reveal the fact that some teachers 
in the ’80s had as many as 80 pupils to “teach”, 
with few texts and inadequate equipment. The teach- 
ing year was divided into two terms; the first being 
from November to March and the second from May 
thru July. Pay ran around $150 for the winter term 
and $50 for the three summer months! 


Kenneth M. Viste, former principal of the Polk 
County Normal school who has been doing graduate 
work at the U. of W. this past year, received his 
M. A. in June and is continuing right on to finish 
his work on his PhD. 


NO CP 


NECROLOGY 
*WEA Member at Time of Death 


S. Stella Nelson, 69, for many years a teacher in 
Wisconsin schools died at her home in Milwaukee 
on March 30. After graduating from Whitewater 
Normal school the latter part of the 19th century 
Miss Nelson taught at Oconomowoc and Madison. In 
1904 she joined the faculty of Milwaukee Normal, 
and was the first grade critic teacher of that school 
until her retirement in 1936. 


Miss Alice Collentine, a teacher in the rural schools 
of Lafayette county for a number of years, died at 
her home in Darlington the latter part of April, after 
an illness of several months’ duration. 


Miss Patricia Cowan, 27, teacher at the Wonewoc 
High school, was killed in an auto accident, April 28. 


*Miss Edna Dittmar, teacher in the schools of 
Wauwatosa for the past 22 years, and prior to that 
a teacher at Delavan, died at the home of her 
parents in Wauwatosa, April 19. 


Todd A. Humbert, head of the science department 
at Waukesha High school for more than 20 years 
prior to his retirement in 1937, died April 28 at a 
Madison hospital after an illness of several weeks. 


*Miss Nellie L. Maloney, 66, teacher in the schools 
of Kenosha for the past 25 years, died in her sleep 
the night of May 11, as the result of a heart attack. 
Her death was very unexpected as she had conducted 
her classes that day without any indication of ill 
health. 


One of Oshkosh’s best-loved teachers, Marion Pal- 
mer Peake, died at her home April 29 after a brief 
illness. For 35 years prior to her retirement in 1937 
Miss Peake taught in Oshkosh High school. And she 
was more than a teacher, as her position as perma- 
nent adviser of the freshman B class gave her the 
rich opportunity of guiding young people through 
their high school work and seeing them emerge to 
take a place in the community life. Even after her 
retirement Miss Peake took an active interest in school 
affairs, and her death, cutting short plans and prep- 
arations for travel and study during the past summer, 
was an occasion of great sorrow to the thousands 
who knew and loved her. 


Mrs. S. W. Steer (mee Kay Carlsen), 31, teacher 
in the Hillsboro High school for several years prior 
to her marriage, died in a Minneapolis hospital, 
May 28, after an illness of several months. 


George Hauch, 82, pioneer teacher in the schools 
of Racine county died at his home on a farm near 
Racine, June 9. After teaching in various schools in 
the rural areas of Racine county Mr. Hauch went 
into business. 


*J. Grant Childs, 59, for the past 21 years co- 
ordinator and supervisor of trade and industry in the 
Sheboygan Vocational school, died at the school on 
June 13 as a result of a heart attack. 


Matthew N. Maclver, 70, former superintendent of 
schools in Bayfield, Hudson, Eau Claire, and Osh- 
kosh, besides being president of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers association for two terms, died in a 
eaten Florida hospital on July 3 after a brief 
illness. 


*Paul Tormey, Sr., 44, manual arts teacher in the 
New Holstein schools, was killed in an auto acci- 
dent on July 26. He was a graduate of Oshkosh 
STC and taught in Viroqua, Neillsville, Chippewa 
Falls, and Thorpe before being affiliated with the 
New Holstein schools in 1927. 


Herbert Edwin Miles, 79, early leader in the vo- 
cational education movement in Racine county, died 
at a Madison hospital August 6 after a brief illness. 
He was a member of the first state board of industrial 
education, acting as president of the board. 


*Professor J. A. Wilgus, for 25 years a beloved 
member of the Platteville STC faculty, died sud- 
denly at his home in Platteville the latter part of 
August. Though Prof. Wilgus had retired from ac- 
tive teaching last year he nevertheless kept a lively 
interest in the affairs of the college. 
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BOOK GOSSIP 


Forty years as publisher's representative is the 
record of Sharp W. Todd, who has just retired as 
agent for the American Book Co. in this state. Mr. 
Todd taught for three years in Pennsylvania before 
coming to the University of Wisconsin for two years 
of graduate work in 1897-98. He liked his adopted 
home so well that immediately upon conclusion of 
his graduate work he became associated with the 
American Book Co. in this territory, a position he 
held for forty years. 

In looking back to the proverbial “good old days’ 
of the opening years of the 20th century Mr. Todd 
recalls that the school boards used to make the selec- 
tion of books, and teachers had to take what the 
board chose. The only way the administrator or 
teacher could voice his recommendation was to send 
the publisher's representative to the board to induce 
the members to introduce the new texts. “I do not 
believe I have talked text books to a school board 
member in fifteen years’, says Mr. Todd. Other 
highlights of progress during Mr. Todd’s years of 
service included the introduction of a high school 
tuition law (inadequate though it is) and the 
establishment of County Normal schools, giving the 
rural teachers training which they previously acquired 
through Institutes. 


Ginn and Co. are the publishers of a fine new 
English series for the high school level. Presented 
under the descriptive title Dasly-Life English the two 
books are English Expression, for the first year, and 
The English Workshop for the second year. (Each 
book $1.32 list) 

One characteristic of the books even to casual in- 
spection is the fact that they are both intensely alive, 
and in complete harmony with the ideal of building 
an experience curriculum. Social experiences in the 
student’s everyday life, the integration of English 
with other subjects, and like approaches to the learn- 
ing process make both books attractive material. 
English Expression gives that training in thinking 
which is essential to intelligent use of English, while 
The English Workshop concentrates attention of the 
student and his increased skill and insight in the 
use of English. 

In making the text of interest the authors have 
stepped far afield from the old traditional approach 
to grammar. Situations are meaningful, just as one 
might encounter slangy conversations in the high 
school corridor. Both books are profusely illustrated 
with excellent photographs, many of which have no 
relation to the text but help to make the books 
exceedingly attractive in format. 


Teachers of the upper grades or junior high school 
classes will be interested in the very fine science 
series published last spring by the John C. Winston 
Co. under the title Interpreting Science, by Franklin 
B. Carroll (third book in joint authorship with 
Rexford and Weed). 


Co Know 


RIEF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE READING FOR TEACHERS | 


The entire series is built upon the philosophy that 
present day problems require thought if they are to 
be solved, and the scientific method of analyzing 
conflicting problems to establish logical conclusions 
is, in this present confusing time, one of the most 
valuable assets schools can provide for their pupils. 
Especially at junior high school age students are 
seeking scientific ex>lanations of the world about 
them. This series supplies them with facts, presented 
in an informal way, with a commendable soft- 
pedaling of technical procedure, and with subject 
matter presented in terms of pupil experience. No 
attempt is made to divide the field among the various 
sciences; rather, a problem is discussed in phases of 
biology, physics, chemistry, geology, etc. as it relates 
to the subject under discussion. The material is pre- 
sented in unit form, each unit of study preceded by 
a brief preview which allows for orientation. The 
units are divided into chapters and each chapter is 
followed by a series of guidance and testing aids to 
learning for teachers who care to use them, and 
which provide for individual differences. A full 
program of varied activities, study suggestions, tests, 
direction for experiments, etc. is given at the end of 
each chapter. Incidentally, the suggested experiments 
are of a very simple nature, with little by way of 
equipment required. 

The series is developed along extremely practical 
lines. The first book, for seventh grade, Understand- 
ing Our Environment (432 pages, $1.48 list) dis- 
cusses the world around us, at close range: how 
wild life prepares for winter, the importance of water, 
rocks and soil, etc., with a closing chapter on the 
awakening of life at spring, timed so that it will be 
studied just when students can get out-of-doors and 
study science first hand. The second book, Under- 
standing Our World (532 pages, $1.56 list) widens 
the scope of inquiry for eighth graders, introducing 
them to astronomy, weather and climate, heat, energy, 
etc., while book 3, for ninth graders, Understanding 
the Universe (695 pages, $1.68 list) discusses scien- 
tific facts in a more advanced manner. 

All three books are very well illustrated, both by 
way of color plates, drawings, and photographs. 


Every day brings with it an increasing interest in 
the affairs of Europe. Why does Hitler covet Danzig 
while Poland hangs on to it like dear life? What are 
the geographic characteristics which make the Nether- 
lands so different from Norway and Sweden? These 
and many like questions are the “reasons why” behind 
the writing of Europe the Great Trader (Bobbs Mer- 
rill Co., Indianapolis, 424 pages, $1.04 list). The 
author, Alison E. Aitchison, has wisely limited the 
material to a relatively few countries. In each dis- 
cussion the endeavor has been made to present infor- 
mation which makes the region stand out as a dis- 
tinct geographic individual. Factors which are merely 
interesting or spectacular have not influenced the 
choice of countries discussed. Countries such as Bel- 
gium, with nothing outstandingly geographically 
speaking have been omitted while countries of no 
more politically importance but with distinctive 
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geographic characteristics influencing their economic 
and social life, such as Norway and the Netherlands, 
are included. 

One important objective of the text is to develop 
an understanding of some of the problems which 
European countries have to solve. The authors have 
made a commendable effort to impress American youth 
with the fortunate position we are in, and while we 
have a right to be proud of our great country we 
should likewise appreciate the problems confronting 
our less fortunate neighbors. 

Mechanically the book is well set up. Each chapter 
is prefaced by an outline map placed there to en- 
courage the map-reading habit. Charts showing rain- 
fall and temperature also have a conspicuous place 
in the book. Countries discussed are the three Scan- 
dinavian countries, The United Kingdom, the Nether- 
lands, France, Germany, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, 
and Russia. 


Another publication in keeping with the modern 
trend toward practicality is A Biology of Familiar 
Things (American Book Co., 700 pages, $1.92 list) 
by Bush, Dickie, and Runkle. Bush is author of the 
well known Senior Science text, and he and _ his 
associates have done a good job in presenting a text 
which is notably and commendably non-technical and 
devoid of laboratory work. It is primarily a text for 
the students not going on to college, and for the 
small high school which cannot support a regular 
laboratory program. In ten units, the book seeks to 
arouse the student’s sense of social responsibility by 
a practical discussion of personal and public health, 
nature’s part in the life of man, the government's war 
against harmful insects, first aid, care of pets, etc. 
Teaching aids, such as previews, suggestions for gen- 





A new type of more real- 
istic social-studies material in 
new pamphlets sponsored by 
the North Central Association 


WHY TAXES? 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Up-to-date, detailed, non-partisan infor- 
mation for high-school boys and girls on 
how our government works. Experimen- 
tally developed, this material is an un- 
usual and valuable supplement to your 
social-science program. Each pamphlet 
attractively illustrated, $0.60, subject to 
discount. Tests available. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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eral class discussion, suggested research, and refer- 
ence lists are other features of the texts. It reflects a 
new trend in science teaching which is a healthy 
one, we feel. 


Last year a little book came out under the arresting 
title “Gentlemen Aren’t Sissies’. It was a sort of 
juvenile Emily Post presented in Harry High School 
style. A similar book, packed full of good suggestions 
as to acceptable social conduct for growing up 
youngsters has come from the presses of the Amer- 
ican Book Co., under the title Living With Others 
(304 pages, $1.00). It’s the kind of book high school 
boys and girls will “eat up” because they want to 
know what to do, and do it right, but they’re too 
unwilling to admit their own ignorance and bluster 
with a great deal of unconscious misconduct. Living 
With Others would be adaptable to any course in 
English, home, etc., business relations, or speech. 

When one recalls that a recent study as to impor- 
tant qualifications for successful teaching put per- 
sonality before brains one is impressed with the im- 
portance of giving young people the poise and social 
graces which will make them charming instead of 
social misfits. 


Again the non-college-bound student is the focal 
point of a science book. This time it’s Consumer 
Science (Hausrath and Harms, The Macmillan Co., 
671 pages, $2.40 list) which is aptly termed a 
“fusion course in physical science applied to con- 
sumer problems’. The entire book is in the nature 
of a final science course, more advanced than the 
general science and biology courses of the junior high 
school and yet devoid of technical approach to scien- 
tific problems. Consumer Science can be offered as an 
elective paralleling chemistry and physics in the 
junior and senior years of high school. The authors 
have succeeded in presenting basic principles of 
science through familiar objects and occurrences of 
everyday life. Wisely feeling that in the past the 
tendency has been toward an over-emphasis of 
thought-provoking and interest-stimulating problems 
and questions, the authors have soft-pedaled mathe- 
matical applications and problems. Demonstrations 
and laboratory work appropriate to the course are 
provided in a separate manual. 

The text is organized in six large units, “Under- 
standing Science, Living With Machines, Everyday 
Electricity, Applied Chemistry, Applying Consumer 
Science, and Science and the Welfare of Man. As 
one might expect, the book is profusely illustrated 
with excellent photographs and line drawings. 


Before the close of school last spring two very 
interesting dictionaries came to our desk, and we 
wish to comment on each briefly. 

Never before have we seen a dictionary planned 
for the very young child. A Picture Dictionary For 
Children (Grosset & Dunlap, 468 pages, $1)* isn't 
like a dictionary in the usually accepted sense of the 
word, but rather an aid for the “learning to read” 
child. 4832 words and their varients are given, with 
each word printed and written, and also illustrated 
with a picture and a descriptive sentence. It’s a novel 
approach to the question of word building, and one 
which will be very attractive to children, we predict. 

Row Peterson’s new Funk and Wagnalls Standard 
High School Dictionary (1008 pages, $2.08 list) has 


* The E. M. Hale Co. of Milwaukee has released 
a cheaper edition of the Picture Dictionary, in paper 
binding, on cheaper stock, for only 446 in single 
copies and 33¢ in lots of six or more. 
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The use of these books in- 
creases class interest and 
brings better results 


READING List Pies 
PRE-PRIMER SEATWORK .................024-- 
PRIMER SEATWORK......... ie 
FIRST READER ‘SEATWORK . 
SECOND GRADE SEATWORK 
The above books help establish the various skills of 
word recognition and comprehension. 


REMEDIAL READING 





EYE AND EAR FUN List Price 
eS 2.) eer eee 24 
ee we ee BoB OF Bette, cceicccccecccccesccccecs 24c 
Book Wil (grade 3-A or 4-B).... 0... ccc cece ee eeee 24c 


These workbooks develop independence and accuracy in W r i te fo r e ree C ata | og 


word analysis and recognition. 
Our new catalog describes all these books fully, and 


SOCIAL SCIENCE List Price lists scores of other publications for both grade and 
IN TOWN AND CITY (grade 2).............00 cece eee high school. 
NOW AND LONG AGO (grade 3)................2.. 34 In addition to the material shown here we have ele- 
GIFTS FROM THE PAST (grade 4)..............0000e 24c mentary workbooks in language, health, history, 
A new series of reading workbooks with social science and spelling; and high school workbooks in English, 
content. algebra, geometry, U. S. history, and foreign lan- 
. guage. We also have excellent objective unit tests 
ARITHMETIC in algebra, geometry, and biology. 
MY ARITHMETIC TABLET r List Price Ask for our catalog. 
A for each grade from 1-8 inclusive, each...... 18c 
Readily fits any text which retains the traditional grade One Sample Book FREE! 
placement of material. = ee you to bey sagt the iy Peng 4 work- 
$ can give you in reducing drudgery, in stimu- 
LANGUAGE lating pupil interest, in conserving time, and in 
WEBSTER LANGUAGE List Price coping with individual differences. And most of all 
RU CU REIN ooo v0: 6 vice +0 wn 80 3Rw eV deen tees 24c we want you to discover the better teaching 
II Roo ona kao oo a Sa oksre wee hermare es 24c results they can help you achieve. 
ss ss as ac wwalesesneenecdeeusesos 44c To acquaint you with these values we offer you, 
GED WHE GEE Wilt ORCI. 6 occ ccc cccceccccececccene 52c absolutely free, one sample of any book listed on 
These new text-workbooks provide a basic course, but this page which you wish to consider for class 
are also excellent for supplementary use. Pupils are use. Simply fill in and mail the coupon below. 
delighted with them. You will receive the book you select, together 
with our catalog. 
GEOGRAPHY List Price rer to toe 7 oe 
Oe in ono vecccceudacendenucs 24c 
ag Wt ee ONDOMIND LANDS (a nee 9) ee ee WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
. S grades 5-7)........ 48c " 
SOUTH AMERICA (grades 5-7)...........:0-0-00 00. 24c TOSS Wartingnen Aue 
on vines c cep cccscrcececeas 40c St. Louis, Missouri 
ASIA, AFRICA, AUSTRALIA  {arades Wea ces cccckesees 24c Please send me, as a sample, free of charge, 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE (grades 5-7).................. 40c 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE (grades 5-7)............... ove 4c one copy of..........-.g.--0s0e. 


Any book listed here will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of the list price. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST. LOUIS ° SAN FRANCISCO ° DALLAS 


I agree not to mimeograph or otherwise dupli- 
cate the material for general class use. 
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been off the presses several months, but we did not 
have a good look at it until last May. One notable 
feature of the book is the fact that it’s printed on 
sight-saving paper with a slight greenish tinge which 
makes the type stand out more plainly. 

Probably the most distinctive feature of the Row 
Peterson dictionary is the logical presentation of 
word meaning. Most dictionaries give the ctomologic 
meaning first, then the historic, and lastly the cur- 
rent meaning of the word; in this book the order is 
reversed, with current meaning given the major em- 
phasis. Then, too, there’s no glossary; instead, all 
of the words are given in the text proper. Other 
unusual points: capitalizing upon the current quiz 
craze the publishers have first given a word-quiz on 
pronunciations, definitions, and spelling, to help 
whet the student's appetite for further use of the 
book; the book has halftone illustrations instead of 
the usual (generally pretty bad) line drawings; 
unusual information is presented in the appendix, 
such as signal codes, forms of address, time differ- 
ences, names of Greek, Roman and Norse gods 
and goddesses, proof-readers’ marks, rules of spelling, 
CtC.,. tC. 


The practical slant of English texts of 1939 is 
very well exemplified in a recently-published series 
of high school books under the title American Eng- 
lish (Goddard, Camp, Lycan, Parks and Stockwell, 
J. B. Lippincott Co,, Chicago, Books 1 and 2 $1.04 
list and books 3 and 4 $1.08 list). In extending the 
laurel wreath we will have to ask the authors to share 
honors with the artists, who so cleverly cartooned 
many of the salient points of the text. 

As noted above, the series consists of four books: 
one for each year of high school, and while there is 


| 


AMERICAN 
Goddard—Camp-Lycan 
Stockwell 





A new 4-book grammar and 
composition series for grades 
9, 10, 11 and 12 which 
stresses the day-to-day usage 
of our own American 
language. 


Books 1 & 2 
Books 3 & 4 


$1.04 list 
$1.08 list 


LIPPINCOTT 


New York 











Chicago Philadelphia 











direct correlation between the texts each can be used 
successfully completely divorced from the preceding 
or succeeding texts. 

The title of the series accurately forecasts the con- 
tent and approach. English as we use it in this 
modern age is the central core of the books. (Also 
attention is paid to our “swell” type of vocabulary 
limitations, and the authors point out the value and 
need for varied and appropriate expression). While 
oral English is given the major share of attention the 
student is given adequate guidance and advice in 
various forms of written English. 

At all points the books aie refreshingly modern. 
Material is well arranged and spicily illustrated. 
Had we not read the text and learned our lesson we 
would be tempted to blanket the books with a ‘‘swell” 
verdict; but with more conservative evaluation we 
can say with safety that the entire series is worthy 
of consideration in schools where a serious attempt 
is being made to give children a footing in the 
shifting sands of modern American English. 


Students of the middle grades will find The Back- 
ground of Modern Nations (McClure, Scheck and 
Wright, Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago, 500 pages $1.44 
list) of great help in interpreting history within the 
scope of their understanding. This book is the third 
of the series Our Developing Civilization—a series 
designed to stimulate the pupil’s interest in the social 
studies and to give him an understandable concept 
of how the world in which he lives has grown out 
of the crudities of the past. The books have been 
written with three objectives: to trace the general 
progress of each nation in its struggle for better 
government; to make clear in the student’s mind the 
changing condition of the common people during 
their struggle for better government; and to bring 
into prominence the careers of decisive leaders in the 
history of each nation, Through the study of a series 
such as this the pupil sees how all the nations of 
Europe have contributed to the culture of modern 
America. 

The Background of Modern Nations is presented 
in ten units reviewing the historical roots of the 
past; units on the history of six specific European 
nations; a unit on the history of China and Japan 
during the past three hundred years; and a final unit 
summarizing the major happenings since the World 
War (as much so as could be done in these days of 
rapid territorial change). 

Various features such as Questions and Problems, 
Study Exercises, Suggested Activities, and Some 
Other Interesting Books, are all additions to the text 
which will be appreciated by many teachers. 


Here it is! A _ real help for 


TEACHERS; an interesting learn- 
ing process for pupils. 


Elementary Agriculture Bk. 1 & Il 


for Jr. High, State Graded and Rural 
Schools. Meets State Requirements. 
Price $.60 per copy less 10% in larger 
quantities. Write 


SCHMEECKLE PUB. CO. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
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Seeing Our Country is an interesting and well- 
illustrated series of social studies readers rolling off 
the presses of the Macmillan Co. Book Two of the 
series, by Walter Pitkin and Harold Hughes, is de- 
voted to the industrial phase of United States life. 
Manufacturing plants and processes are described 
through the eyes of youthful travelers. The text is 
written in a chatty conversational style, with the 
young adventurers seeing all kinds of industries 
which make up the backbone of our national indus- 
trial life. Obviously many industries have cooperated 
with the publishers in supplying them with outstand- 
ing illustrations. As the book is printed in offset the 
pictures are reproduced on a generous scale, using 
the advantages of bleed-offs at the sides and top. 
The price is $1.20 net. 


Many English teachers are well acquainted with 
the Beacon Lights of Literature series of readers pub- 
lished by the Iroquois Publishing Co. To them there 
is little need to discuss Book Six (460 pages $.96) 
except to say that it maintains the high standards 
characteristic of the entire series. To those not ac- 
quainted with the Beacon Lights series it might be 
well to explain that the books are written (or rather 
edited, as the contents are gems of literature) to give 
children enjoyable experiences with literature by pro- 
viding them with stimulating selections to read, and 
to encourage them to discuss what they have read. 

Book Six, as the other books in the series, is well 
edited to meet reading difficulties, with words beyond 
the vocabulary level of the average pupil explained 
through the use of footnotes. As a reader, it aids 
the teacher in diagnosing and in giving remedial aid 
to pupils having reading difficulties. The material is 
obviously carefully selected, taking into consideration 
subjects of interest to pupils. The publisher calls our 
attention to the fact that recommendations of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English were taken into 
consideration in selecting stories and poems. The in- 
terest of the pupil is further stimulated by a care- 
fully selected bibliography at the end of each unit. 


Alfred G. Pelikan is well known to all teachers of 
art in Wisconsin schools. For years he has been a 
leader in this branch of education and his name has 
been attached to many works in the art field. The 
Mentzer, Bush & Co. publishing house in Chicago 
has just released a new art instruction series by Mr. 
Pelikan in joint authorship with Jane Welling. The 
series, Creative Arts begins with first grade and con- 
tinues through grade eight. ($.20 list per copy. 
32 pages each) 








LITTLE STORIES OF GREAT LIVES, by 
Carrie Rasmussen and her class in Story 
Telling at University of Wisconsin. 2 Vol- 
umes planographed. Primary book, 70 pages, 
75 cents. Intermediate book, 255 pages, $1.00. 

Both books $1.50 prepaid. 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RECENT 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE, by a class in 
Children’s Literature under the direction of 
Professor Pooley, University of Wisconsin, 
1939. An annotated bibliography. 48 pages 
mimeographed, 65 cents. 


COLLEGE TYPING COMPANY 
720 State Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 











Winning the Outstanding 
Adoption Record Over the Country 


THE CURRICULUM READERS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By 
Clara Belle Baker, Edna Dean Baker, 
and Mary Maud Reed 


Net Price 
PLAYMATES (P-P, Cloth Cover) ~__- $0.24 
PLAYMATES (P-P, Board Cover) --- 18 
FRIENDS FOR EVERY DAY (P) --- _ .42 
FRIENDS IN TOWN AND COUN- 
TPO: ODN) on oe ce eee AS 
FRIENDS HERE AND AWAY (11) _- 8 


FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD 


CRE "Sasa dees wide ere 54 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


By 
Clara Belle Baker and Edna Dean Baker 
Editorial Adviser—J. R. McGaughy 


Net Price 
THE EARTH WE LIVE ON (IV) —-~ $0.66 
MAKING AMERICA (V) _-_-------- 69 
OUR WORLD AND OTHERS (VI) -- _ .72 


The readers of this series have won leading 
adoptions in the independent city and county 
school systems; also have won official state adop- 
tions in fen states, Please write to the publishers 


concerning your reader needs. 


Recently Published for Intermediate and 


Junior High School Grades 


PATHWAYS OF OUR PRESIDENTS 


By Floyd I. McMurray, 


Indiana State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
“One true picture of America is given in the lives of 


our Presidents. They are of our blood. They are 


our ——. They represent the considered judgment 
rerefore the essential character of the American 


and t 


people’’—from Introduction by William Lowe Bryan. 


Net Price 
PATHWAYS OF OUR PRESIDENTS-_- $0.96 


Some Other endion Titles 


Net Price 


OUR AMERICA (Intermediate Grade History and 
Sesies GE cnctdcndsineeineminetiinangniedl 
CITIZENSHIP (Seventh and Eighth Grades)---- 
HALLIBURTON—FIRST BOOK OF MARVELS 
(Intermediate and Junior High School Grades) 
HALLIBURTON—SECOND BOOK OF MaAR- 
VELS (Intermediate and Junior High School 
CN RN eae 


BOBBS-MERRILL GEOGRAPHY READE R 
SERIES : 


ACROSS SEVEN SEAS (Grades 3~4)-- 

NORTH AMERICA (Grade 5)-----~-~--- 

EUROPE THE GREAT TRADER (Grade 6. 
Entirely New—1939 Copyright)_--.------- 

—, THE GREAT CONTINENT (Grades 
6 


PUBLIC SAFE TY (Upper Grammar Grades and 
| ee. Se 

TRUE STORY READER SERIES (Grades 1-3) 

ENGLISH ACTIVITY-WORK BOOK SERIES 
(Grades 3—6) 


Please write to the publishers for a very selective library 


list for elementary and secondary schools. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


INDIANAPOLIS and NEW YORK CITY 
Wisconsin Representative, A. L. LANDIS 
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The general makeup of the books are alike. Each 
book has a theme in keeping with subject matter 
stressed in a particular grade, each book has pages 
to color, following a color pattern given in each 
book, and each book has some fine reproductions of 
classics. Themes from first grade up: Our Neigh- 
borhood, Social-Community, Long Ago In America, 
Children of Many Lands, Our State and Nation, 
Other Nations of the World, Citizenship, and Pres- 
ent Day Life. As would be expected, the books be- 
come progressively technical, though none of the 
books attempts to discuss subjects more complicated 
than perspective. 


Wisconsin authors: see adv. on page 63 for list- 
ings of two works by Carrie Rasmussen, Madison 
teacher, and a very fine bibliography of childrens’ 
books, compiled under the direction of Robert Pooley, 
U. of W. The Rasmussen books, for primary and in- 
termediate grades, are stories by summer school stu- 
dents in story telling classes at the U. of W. Very 
fine material, which should prove of great help to 
teachers of the lower grades in particular. Each story 
has a bibliographic reference as to the source, so that 
further reading may be done if so desired. A great 
deal of fine biographical material is given in story 
form. Illustrations by child artists. 

Pooley’s bibliography is extremely complete and 
well assembled. Arranged under topical heads as 
well as age groups. A fine reference work to have at 
hand. 

Both Wisconsin authors have done a good job. 
Material not artistically presented, but the ‘‘meat’’ is 
there, and that’s the important thing. 

















SELF-HELP ARITHMETIC 
WORK-BOOKS 


Grades Three to Six 


KNIGHT RUCH STUDEBAKER 


Continuous maintenance . . individual 
diagnosis and remedy . . reliable stand- 
ards . . individual Progress Charts. 


Write for asample copy of the Work-Book 
for your grade. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


The National Conference on Research in English 
announced last May the publication of the Handbook 
of English For Boys and Girls (Nat. Conf. on Re- 
search in English, Box 67, North End Station, 
Detroit, $.60 list), a convenient and well-indexed 
reference book showing in compact form the correct 
ways to write and speak. It is not a textbook, but 
rather a tool for ready reference, for the child of the 
middle grades. Material arranged under topical heads, 
such as Customs in Speech; Speaking Before Audi- 
ences; Taking Notes; Making Outlines, etc. 

The handbook should be of special interest to Wis- 
consin teachers as two of the three authors are 
Wisconsin people: Dr. Robert C. Pooley, U. of W., 
and Miss Delia E. Kibbe, member of the state depart- 
ment of public instruction. 


Paul de Kruif, gifted publicist of the medical pro- 
fession and all of its dramatic battles against sickness 
and disease, is the author of a new Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, Toward a Healthy America (32 pages, 
$.10). As in the case of other Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, the booklet is distributed through the Silver 
Burdett Co. 

In Toward a Healthy America Mr. de Kruif em- 
phasizes the need for a nation-wide health program, 
if we are to conquer things like tuberculosis. The 
author shows how a nation, through concerted effort 
can largely eliminate the dangers of disease. 

The book is of special value in high school 
courses, in which civic responsibility is stressed. 
Other Public Affair Pamphlets in the same field are 
Who Can Afford Health? Behind the Syphilis Cam- 
paign, and Doctors, Dollars, and Disease. All can be 
secured through the Silver Burdett Co. 


McKnight and McKnight published two interesting 
pamphlets last spring. One is a Judgment Test on 
Safe Driving Practices (Ammon Swope, $.06) and 
the second is A Study of the Constitution of the 
United States (George Allan McKisson, $.48), a 
workbook designed to help students and individuals 
acquire both knowledge and enjoyment from a study 
of our nation’s famous document. The study is pre- 
sented in 40 units, with review tests at periodic 
intervals. 


The E. M. Hale Co. of Milwaukee announces six 
new listings in the Picture Scripts series of books 
edited by teachers of Lincoln School, Columbia U. If 
you are a teacher of the lower grades and as yet are 
not acquainted with the Picture Scripts we urge you 
to write the Hale Co. for descriptive literature. 
Teachers acquainted with the books will be interested 
in the six new titles just published: Trains of Long 
Ago, The Coast Guard, How to Make Toys, Experi- 
ment Book, and two readers: Antonio and Maria 
Who Lived in Venice and Don’t Wash My Ears. All 
Picture Script books are now selling at 10¢ each 
instead of 15¢ as before. As in the case of other 
books in the series the six latest publications are well 
illustrated and the text is presented in an extremely 
interesting manner. The publishers will be pleased to 
send you further information on the entire series. 











“Teaching Children To Write In Manuscript 
Through Story, Game And Rhythm” 
Contains Model Lessons, Definite Steps of 
Procedure for Teaching, Transition, Motivat- 
ing Devices, ete. Fifty cents. Mayer Printing 

Co., Madison, Wisconsin. 
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FAMOUS-NAME 
FASHIONS” 


Magical names—exclusive with Schuster’s. Chosen 
for their intrinsic good fashion, their high quality, 
the value they bring you. Names that are known 
and admired by countless Milwaukeeans. We feel 
you, too, should know them and all that they stand 
for in fashion. 


“And let's use Schuster’s 
° 1 
Fashion Budget Account 


. . . and choose all our fall and winter fashions 
now. All YOU need do is show your State Teach- 
ers Membership card at our Credit office. Then 
pay only 1/5th down (plus a small carrying 
charge), and the balance in 4 equal monthly 
payments. 


For YOU .. a regular 
Schuster Charge Account 


... and the privilege of making charge purchases. 
Just present your State Teachers Membership 
card at our Credit office. 


..- Founded 1884—in Milwaukee... 


x4 
N. 3rd at W. Garfield (Con. 2000) 


N. 12th and W. Vliet , (Marq. 5300) 
W. Mitchell at 8. 11th (Mit. 4000) 


Convenient to reach! Free parking stations 
for you who drive—no purchase necessary! 
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“To hit teachers’ moceon 


Chitak C4l outed C / 


In many American classrooms today, 
boys and girls are developing the good 
habit of caring for gums as well as teeth. 


apanes, many modern teachers are following 
the precepts of dental authorities. For right 
in the classroom they are teaching their young- 
sters the priceless value of firm, healthy gums to 
sound, strong teeth. 

The reason for this is simple. Today’s soft, 
creamy foods often deny gums the hard chewing 
they need. Lacking this healthful exercise, gums 
tend to become tender, weak. Then, all too often, 
that tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush flashes 
its warning. Regular massage aids underworked 






gums as well as the teeth. 





At school, many modern young- From their own children, 
sters are learning the value and many parents are gaining a 
importance of caring for the practical knowledge of gum 
massage and its benefits. 





\ 
gums—arouses circulation in the gum tissues— 
helps gums grow firmer, stronger. 

As an aid in gum massage Ipana Tooth Paste 
is particularly helpful. For it is especially de- 
signed not only to clean the teeth but, with mas- 
sage, to stimulate the gums, help make them 
firmer, more resistant! 


Send for Free Classroom Helps 


To lend interest to your dental hygiene pro- 
gram, send for our colored wall chart entitled 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” Write us giving name 
of school principal or superintendent, grade and 
number of pupils enrolled. Address Bristol- 
Myers Company, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Evidence from Dental Author- 
ities About Gum Massage 
* 
“The brushing of the gums...is of equal 
importance to brushing the teeth.“ 
—From a dental magazine 
“Brush gums as well as teeth.’ 
—From a book on dental health 
“Brush without ceasing, thoroughly, 
gums as well as teeth... .“ 
—By a specialist 
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Published in the interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York © Established 1887 
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